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Who sells the Sheathing Paper 


for the new buildings that are going up in your vicinity ? Years of actual experience have proved that BE CO 
continues in good condition, doing its wark of protte- 






Wherever buildings are going up and homes erected, Pie ggg Ae 2 oy Pate. te 5 Pe 
° + . c me c i¢ yapers Wav 4 nbica to LUST. 

there is a market and demand for BER MICO Sheath- — — a . 

ing Paper 
















All BER MICO dealers will tell you that BER.sIICO 
In the sheathing-paper world the name BERMICO gets ‘‘out in the world’’ when other building papers re- 
stands for genuine service. Ji lasts longer because it is main ‘at home’? in your stockroom. It surely sells. 





made better—0of pure wood fibre. Sell it. 


Your jobber (or we) will be glad to furnish you with complete information. 


BROWN COMPANY 


Founded 1852 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE 
ff ‘ooltwe ildin So. Dearborn § 
ir, Woolworth Building 110 
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TRADE WNMAME 


The Steel Furnace that is pos- 
itively gas-tight, because it’s made 
right. 

Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- 


gether. No direct draft to warp and 
uckle. Stays in order. 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 





RINGEN STOVE CO, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





_ [ SAN FRANCISCO. CAL:] 
715 INDIANA ST. i] 
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If you’re not handling the 
FRONT RANE you, your cus- 


tomers and we are all losing 
money. Write for illustrated 
literature and prices. 
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In Spire or the tremendous amount of publicity 
which has been given to the matter of Trade Accept- 
ances, there is still considerable misun- 


The Trade derstanding with reference to the scope 
Acceptance. and purpose of these instruments of 
credit. One of the leading authorities on 


Pierson of the Irving National 
Trade 


the subject is Lewis E. 
Bank, New York City. 
Acceptance claims no magic which will change the na- 
Good credit will continue good 
which 


He declares that the 


ture of an obligation. 
and bad credit bad, regardless of the form 
either may be expressed. One method of expressing 
credit may be superior to another in that it may provide 
against bad business habits frequently found in per- 
such as forgetfulness, carelessness, 
to select the line of 


tectly honest men ; 
lack caution, the disposivon 
least resistance, and others suggested by the use and 


method; but the 


practices of the open account 
essence of the obligation, itself, remains unchanged. 
There is nothing in the Trade Acceptance connection 


which may interfere in any with the exercise of 


the careful vigilance which should surround each credit 


way 


transaction and which must be the measure of each 


risk which is assumed, regardless of the form which it 
may take. 

Credit granted bank borrowings never has been 
and never can be handled effectively by rule of thumb 
and the credit which in the course of commercial 
operations 


falls within the 


is extended to one business man by an 


other, same class. Each credit risk 


to itself and safety may 


taken 


possesses elements peculiar 
be assumed only when all contributing facts are 
into consideration. 

The Trade Acceptance is a business matter and 
unless treated exclusively as such, hardly will be worth 
merit is determinable only 


trial. N92 


academic discussion and no number of opinions based 


our while. Its business 


through an actual business amount of 


upon academic considerations will provide for the 


business man the information concerning this method 
which will be of any particular value to him in his 
business. 

However, it is to the superiority of the Trade 
Acceptance over the open account that we would par- 
ticularly direct attention. The merit inherent in the 
one, and the lack of merit conspicuous in the other, we 
maintain should be obvious to the sound business man. 
We are unable to find in the history, the practice, or 
the possibilities of the open account method, anything 
which will justify its use for a purpose which can be 
served by the Trade Acceptance Method. 


We maintain that this open account method is un- 
does not operate in the 


tends to disturb rather 


scientific, unsafe, wasteful, 
interest of proper efficiency, 
than to keep in proper adjustment the equities which 
grow out of merchandise transactions, and most of all 
tends to disable, tie up, and render unavailable com- 
mercial credit, a business resource, which according to 
every reasonable theory should be strong, active and 


fully available. 





MENACE of famine still threatens the nations, 
United States lood 
In the course of nearly four years of the 


The Menace world war, the 


THe 
according to the Administration. 
gaunt hand of starvation 
names of indi- 
death 
than have perished by gunpowder, gas, and steel. four 


has scrawled the more 


of Famine. 


viduals on its side of the ledger 


million, seven hundred and fifty thousand persons have 


died from starvation while about have been 


killed by 
Russia until her morale 


4,250,000 


fighting. Illunger gnawed at the vitals of 
was so weakened that she col 
attributed 


ltaly, 


lapsed. The same cause justly be 


may 
little 


and overfed with insidious German 


the crumpling of heroic Roumania, un- 
derfed with food 


propaganda, went through a crisis last fall that threat 


ened to result disastrously for the Allied program. And 
now the call has come from England, France, Italy, 
and Belgium that wheat must be forthcoming or they 


‘an not assure us that the Allied armies or the morale 
of the sacrificing, suffering millions behind the lines 


in those countries will be maintained. 


1, there remained but 59,000,000 bushels 


United States. 


(On June 


of what in the If we consumed wheat 


at our normal rate of consumption, more than 40,000, 


000 bushels per month, we would lack at least 25, 


000,000 bushels for our needs during June and July, 
and not send one bushel abroad. To meet the very 


minimum needs of the Allies, we must ship 30,000,000 


bushels for this two-month period, leaving but 13,000, 


000 bushels per month—less than one-third of nor 


mal—for home consumption. The entire 30,000,000 


bushels that the allies need must come from our sav 
ings before the next wheat harvest. 
that 


various strata of our population can not 


It is inconceivable \merica should fail in this 
crisis. The 
bear equally this reduction in consumption of wheat 
bread. Those engaged in physical labor need a larger 
bread ration than those in sedentary occupations. Fur 
thermore, the special requirements of children and in 
valids must be safeguarded. To meet the needs abroad 


and prevent serious suffering at home, it is imperative 
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that those whose circumstances permit shall abstain 
from wheat and wheat products until the next harvest. 

With full understanding that as a Nation we must 
save or sink, succor those overseas or perish with 
them, let us grasp this opportunity—a privilege, not a 
sacrifice—to abstain from wheat. Thus, may those 
who cannot fight materially aid the cause, on the suc- 
cess of which rests the freedom of mankind. 








INDUSTRIAL reconstruction after the war is occupy- 
ing the minds of leading men of commerce in all the 
Allied countries. Great Britain has gone 

After War SO far in recognizing the imperative 
Problems. nature of this matter that she already has 

a Minister of Reconstruction in the 

person of the Honorable Christopher Addison. , What 
he has to say on the subject, therefore, may be taken 
to represent the trend of thought in the British 
Empire. The problems are essentially the same for all 


concerned, although there are notable variations in the- 


economic conditions of the several nations which con- 
stitute the Allies of the European war. The Honor- 
able Mr. Addison’s comment is pertinent to America 
as well as to England. In substance, he declares that 
the war has taught and is teaching us many great 
lessons. . 

First and foremost, the war has removed some of 
our narrowness of vision. It has made us realize that 
a good many of our class prejudices are wholly arti- 
ficial and harmful. It has also shown very clearly that 
this country kas never made as much use as it ought to 
have made of brains; and that a few highly trained 
scientific men have accomplished much in supplying 
the armies and making them efficient and successful. 
We are learning that it pays to employ brains, and pay 
them properly. The country will never overcome the 
devastation oi this war unless as a nation it increases 
its productivity. 

To overcome the results of the war we need four 
things—better co-operation between capital and labor ; 
better conditions of life; better training; and better 
industrial methods. No real progress can be made in 
increasing output until in some way capital and labor 
can get together without bitterness and suspicion for 
the settlement of their differences. 

Increased output calls for labor 
Labor’s interest in an increased. output must be se- 
cured. Labor must understand that it is for its best 
interest to discourage anything that tends to limit 
output ; and in the increased output labor must enjoy 
its legitimate share of benefits. Increased output can- 
not be obtained without the hearty co-operation of 
labor, and that cannot be won if its full rights are not 
respected. 

It is often the fear of unemployment that makes 
labor hostile to improved methods. We can never 
expect a man to put his heart into introducing new 
methods that may turn him out into the streets. There 
must also be improved conditions of housing. Nearly 
every village has such a problem; and the output of 
food from the land is intimately associated with the 
housing problem. National health depends largely on 
how the communities solve the housing problem. 

Hereafter, industrial progress, as never before, will 


co-operation. 
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demand a closer relation between the factory and the 
laboratory. There are too few well-trained experts in 
the country, but their number is going to be increased 
and a larger compensation paid. There has been too 
great “stand-offishness” between the business com- 
munity and educational authorities. Science must be 
brought more and more into the industrial life. Cer- 
tainly there must be a larger conception of outlet. 
Trade must become better organized. Germany has 
been able successfully to invade the British market 
because it organized its buying and selling on compre- 
hensive lines. 





ROM THE AMERICAN point of interest, this is not 

a rich man’s war. The rich man’s home, in common 
with that of the poor man, has felt con- 

Not Rich 


Man’s War. 


scription, and voluntary enlistments have 
been so numerous as to excite widespread 
comment. but the big fact, one that is 
not always fully accentuated, is that of those who are 
compelled by one cause or another to stay at home the 
wealthy suffer rather than profit from the war. On 
the other hand, wage earners, especially those engaged 
in recognized essential industries, form, in a relative 
sense, the favored classes, and, moreover, workers in 
other branches of industry also have been able to en- 
force higher rates for their services. Money has not 
been conscripted, but excess profits bear taxes, as do 
incomes, and additional taxation is in view. The 
wealthy are expected to take, and thus far have taken, 
their share of the Government's bond issue. 

sig, worth-while men have laid aside their business 
to serve the Government at nominal compensations. 
Railway executives have lost their jobs or have been 
appointed regional directors at greatly reduced sa!- 
aries, and in some instances highly trained counsel, 
men who devoted their talents to matters affecting tie 
railways, now find themselves without such work. In 
the general practice of law the business of leading 
lights has been considerably reduced, and fewer clients 
patronize the offices of the less noteworthy members 
of the legal profession. 

Commercial litigation bids fair to decrease rather 
than increase, and in passing, one may hazard the 
guess that crimes are likely to wane, for the people 
at large seem more law-abiding, the drink habit is 
gradually disappearing, and immigration has declined 
to almost nothing, thus cutting off supplies of male- 
factors from outside sources. Company promoters, 
underwriters of capital issues, dealers in municipal 
bonds, real estate developers, lenders of money: on 
mortgage, brokers in commodities and certain classes 
of importers and exporters have had their activities 
curtailed by the war or the effects thereof. 

So patent are the facts as to the altered conditions 
in ordinary lines of business that utterers of words 
inimical to the war should be viewed with suspicion, 
the more so if born abroad. We have no room for 
them, and real Americans do not need their advice. 
We are carrying on this war because we know that 
the happiness of all humanity depends upon the safe- 
guarding and perpetuation of democracy. We are 
willing, as a nation, to spend our last dollar—rich and 
to wipe out the enemies of freedom. 





peor alike 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


Thrift is consistent with happiness because it makes 
for saner ways of living. The inhabitants of Arcadia 
in the heart of the Peloponessus of Greece were dis- 
tinguished for their frugality and, in consequence, be- 
came so noted for the happiness which prevailed 
among them that the name of their district has become 
a synonym in all languages for contentment. 

; * 7K *K 

My friend, Valentine A. Fath, of the Wrought Iron 
Range Company, St. Louis, Missouri, tells the story of 
a grocer who saw that his best customer was a bit ruf- 
fled over something. 

In an effort to soothe the feelings of his patron, he 
blandly remarked: 

“TI think living’s getting cheaper. 
year ago those eggs would have cost you five cents 


lor example, a 


more.” 
“A year ago,” growled the customer, “when these 


eggs were fresh they would have been worth more.” 


The purpose of organization is not to shift responsi. 
bility but to equalize it so that co-operation may render 
it more efficient and productive of results. My friena, 
F. E. Ederle, secretary, Michigan Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association, Grand Rapids, Michigan, illus- 
trates this with the following tale: 

A man who had been drinking too much liquor for 
his own good was induced to sign the pledge. His 
She took the document and said: 
I will keep it for you.” 
On the 


wife was delighted. 
“You must let me have it. 
So the paper was confided to her custody. 
next day the man was drinking again as freely as be- 
fore. , 
“How is this?” asked a friend. 
pledge yesterday, and now you are drinking whisky 


“You signed the 


again.” 

“It’s all right,” replied the pledge-signer tn unsteady 
tones, “I don’t have to keep that pledge. My wife 
says she’ll keep it for me. That’s the kind of a wife to 
have, old fellow.” 


The shortage of paper has resulted in the use of 
new methods for supplying deficiencies. So it seems, 
at least, if one is to judge from a conversation re- 
ported by my friend, John H. Hussie, of Omaha, Ne- 
braska. In a railroad station restaurant he overheard 
this terse dialog: 

“What’s become of the man who used to slice meat 
for sandwiches here ?” 

“Oh, he’s working for the tobacco company now, 
slicing calling cards into cigarette papers!” 

xk * x 

My friend, Julius Gerock, Jr., of Gerock Brothers 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, spins a 
yarn about two negroes down in his country, a crap 
game and a watch. The first gentleman of color won 
a handsome gold-plated watch, chain and charm in a 
He could not tell time, but he was proud 
of his winnings, so he draped the chain from his coat 
lapel, placed the watch in his upper, outside pocket, 
Soon he met a sec- 


crap game. 


and started gayly up the street. 
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ond negro, who also could not tell time, but who was 
immediately attracted by the bright chain on his 
friend’s coat lapel. 

“Why, hello dere, Sam,” he said. 
dat fine watch?” 

“Oh, I win it in a crap game,” 

“Dat’s fine,” resumed the first negro. 
is it?” 

With just a second’s hesitation the owner of the 


“Whah you git 


was the reply. 
“What time 


watch flopped it out of his pocket, face upward, un- 
der his friend’s nose. 

“Deah it is,” he said. 

Nonplussed, the other negro gazed fixedly at the 
face of the watch for a moment, and then grinning 
said: 

“So it is, ain’t it!” 


Human nature is pretty much the same everywhere, 
Irby Bennett, of 
Par 


according to my friend, General 
Memphis, Tennessee, member of the Old Guard. 
rents seldom care to expose their ignorance to their 
children. Our colored brethren are no exception to 
the rule, as is evidenced by the following instance: 


“Pop,” inquired little Rastus, “what am a millen- 
nium ?” 
“Sho,” 


a millennium am, chile ? 


answered his parent, “doan yuh know what 
Hit’s jes about de same as 
a centennial, on’y hit’s got mo’ legs.” 

My friend, Charles S. Meachem, of the Lovell 
Manufacturing Company, 
that the worst case of laziness he ever heard of was 


Erie, Pennsylvania, says 
down in Alabama. 

A man and his wife were sitting on their porch when 
a funeral procession passed their house. The man 
was comfortably placed in a chair tilted back against 
the house. His wife sat opposite him. As the pro- 
cession passed, he observed: 

“Looks to me like ol’ man Gates has got about the 
biggest funeral that’s ever been held in these parts, 
Mandy.” 

“Pretty good-sized one, is it, Tad?” queried the 
wife, making no effort to move. 

“It shore is.” 

“| would like to see it,” said the woman. ‘What a 
pity I ain’t facin’ that way.” 

The subjoined verses cannot be classified as poetry 
They serve a good purpose, however, because they 
teach a lesson which needs to be repeated without ces 
Worry is a greater foe than disease; and 
Heed, therefore, the ex 


sation. 

quarrels accomplish nothing. 

perience of the unknown author of these lines: 
Don’t Quarrel and Don’t Worry. 


I quarreled a bit in my youth, 
Proceeded to argue and shout. 
But now, by the way, I look back and say 
“What was it I quarreled about? 
I’ve fretted a deal in my time, 
\ victim to worry and doulht 
But queer to relate, I couldn't me tate 
Just what I have worried about 
The moral, good neighbor, i 
And I am quite prompt to « 
That quarrels are foolish and vain 


4 


\nd worry a useless affair 


1 
pPialll, 


lee are, 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








GIVES GOVERNMENT REPORT ON MICA. 

Besides its purely domestic applications in the stove 
industry and other fields of manufacture, sheet mica 
has come to be an important war mineral through its 
use as an insulator in electric apparatus, especially in 
condensers, magnetos, and spark plugs; in the win- 
dows of masks worn for defense against asphyxiating 
gases; and as a transparent, non-inflammable, non- 
shattering material, such as is needed in the windows 
of armored cars, in the conning towers of warships 
and of submarines, and in automobile goggles. 

The quantity of sheet mica produced and sold in 
the United States in 1917, according to W. T. Schaller, 
of the United States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior, showed an increase of 41 per cent over 
that sold in 1916, being 1,216,816 pounds, as compared 
with 865,863 pounds in 1916. No information is 
available to show what quantity of the domestic sheet 
mica produced would be suitable for any specific pur- 
pose, for the statistics include without distinction cut 
and uncut, clear, slightly spotted and stained, and 
heavily spotted and stained, as well as punch and 
washer mica. 

Sheet mica was produced in 1917 in eight states, 
which, grouped in the order of quantity produced, are 
North Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia, South Da- 
kota, Georgia, Alabama, Idaho, and Colorado. North 
Carolina produced 48 per cent of the total quantity ; 
New Hampshire ranked second, with 3g per cent. It 
may be said that the large producing states have done 
little more than hold their general average. 

The prices paid for mica in 1917 continued, with 
minor fluctuations, to increase throughout the year. 
The prices paid for domestic mica in the South in 1917 
were from 10 to 20 per cent higher than the prices for 
similar mica in 1916. The greatest increase was in 
the price of the smaller sizes, especially the 1% by 2, 
2 by 2, and 2 by 3 inches. The largest sizes showed 
no increase in price. 
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SAYS STOVE DEALERS SHOULD GIVE 
INSTRUCTIONS TO CUSTOMERS. 





Stove dealers who sell gas ranges can strengthen 
their hold upon the good will of their customers and 
thereby fortify their own business interests by giving 
plain, intelligible instructions with regard to the 
proper use of gas. Probably more large gas bills are 
due to improper or imperfect adjustment than to any 
other cause. The following directions are offered by 
way of suggestion. Each dealer can amplify or 
modify them to suit his requirements. 

If the burning gas does not show clearly defined 
blue cones with smaller center cones of green, but in- 
stead they are tinged with yellow, there is not enough 


air in the mixture and the users are paying for gas 
without obtaining all the heat units of which it is 
capable. 

If the cones although satisfactory in color burn with 
a whistle there is too much air in the mixture and the 
gas will be costly because inefficient. 

If the cones are large and not clearly defined, too 
much gas is coming through the burner and the supply 
should be cut down. 

All save the last correction may be made by the 
housekeeper herself, by simply changing the fan-like 
slides to give more or less air as required. First 
loosen the small screw which fastens the slide, then 
fasten again when the proper correction is completed. 
The gas man himself is usually needed to change the 
supply fed to the burners. But a handy man or even 
the housekeeper herself may do it with a wrench, 
turning the bolt in the pipe line of the burner until the 
flame is Gas are plotted 
throughout the country and the gas range manufac- 
turer ships his ranges supplied with the opening 
adapted to the particular pressure in the locality. 


satisfactory. pressures 
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PROCURES PATENT FOR GAS STOVE. 


Leonis Johannes Franciscus Clement, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, assignor to R. S. Stokvis and Zonen, 
Limited, Rotterdam, Netherlands, has obtained United 
States patent rights, under number 1,266,105, for a 
gas stove described in the following: 

In a gas stove of the open-front 
type, the combination of a burner, 
an exit duct for the products of 
combustion adapted to be brought 
with a stove 


into communication 


pipe or chimney, an air duct sur- 





rounding the exit duct and termi 
nating in advance thereof, and air passages discharg- 
ing into said air duct, one of the said passages leading 
from the front of the stove near the upper part of the 
opening therein and extending across the top of the 
stove to said air duct, substantially as described. 





HANDLES STANDARD LINE OF REPAIRS 
AND ACCESSORIES FOR STOVES 
AND RANGES. 


3efore a stove dealer does a large amount of busi- 
ness with a company which handles repairs and sup- 
plies he wants to be sure not only that the company has 
a complete line of goods, but also that the goods are of 
standard, well known brands and capable of giving the 
highest grade of service. It is important that he be 
able to obtain from the company whatever kind of 
repairs or supplies his customers request, but it is like- 
wise essential that the goods be well known to the cus- 
tomers for their fine qualities. 
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Stove dealers who are anxious to trade with a com- 
pany whose line of repairs is both standard and com- 
plete.are advised by the A. G. Brauer Supply Com- 
pany, 316-318 North Third street, St. Louis, Missouri, 
to write for its latest catalog at once. The company 
declares that it handles a complete and standard line 
of stove sundries, stove dealers’ supplies, and adjust- 
able repairs, and that it has been in this business for 
the last thirty-three years. The company’s catalog 
contains illustrations of many of the best known and 
most popular makes of supplies and repairs and also 
information on how to order repairs. It is maintained 
by the company that it can supply practically anything 
desired in this line, whether the stoves for which the 
repairs are needed are old or new. As to its prices, 
the company states that they are as low as any, and in- 
vites inquiry on any article which is subject to change 
on account of market conditions. The latest catalog 
and other desired information is available to those who 
address the A. G. Brauer Supply Company, 316-318 
North Third street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


“*e- 


GIVES SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO SELL 


We have often mentioned the fact that it is a good 
policy for stove dealers to read carefully the literature 
sent out to them by the manufacturers. Very often 
there are some helpful suggestions to be found therein 
on the selling of stoves and ranges. As an example we 
append herewith some advice on this subject, found in 
one of the folders sent out to dealers by a prominent 
manufacturer : 

“Nothing in the home or on the farm in the way of 
an implement or tool is used as often as a cooking 
apparatus in the kitchen. A range is used every day 
in the year, three times a day. Not so with a wagon, 
or plow, or a handsaw. <A range is a source of annoy- 
ance or a joy forever. 

“Start by saying you want to show them something 
new in ranges. Call attention to the plain finish to 
(,0 through the detailed points one at a 
Give the customer's mind 


keep clean. 
Don't talk too fast. 
time to digest your last statement. 
sale talk like a set speech you had memorized. 
“Occasionally, after calling attention to a point, say 


time. 
Don't sing your 


to the customer, ‘You appreciate that as a point of 
You like that drop door on 
It forms a shelf for 


convenience, do you not? 
the warming closet, don’t you? 
your wife to use in warming plates or keeping warm 
anything she wishes.’ In this way lead out and interest 
the customer. When you find out the point which 
strikes most forceful, talk that one point to a finish 
and let all others be secondary. Be it the high closet, 
the oven, the reservoir, the ash pan, talk it and close 
the sale. 

“Before the range is delivered, see that all parts 
are in place. See that all parts, such as shelves, rails, 
reservoir, attachments or other parts are fitted to this 
particular range. Right here is where the local retail 
stove merchant has the best of catalogue and mail- 
order houses. He can and should see that every range 
IS set up properly, and give it immediate attention if 
complaint is made. 
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“After the sale is made, ask about it or write a 
letter and see if it is satisfactory. If pleased, it means 
more sales for you. It means his friendship for you 
and your employer. It means more than all this to 
you. It means your success. It means that one more 
friend says you are honest, that you have shown your- 
self a man, a good citizen and a man who will be paid 
for your services by some one, because you have a 
following, because you can sell profit-making mer- 
chandise and hold your trade. This applies in selling 
all lines as well as ranges.” 

a 
SAYS BLACK JACK STOVE POLISH IS A 
FAST SELLING ARTICLE. 

Any stove polish which enjoys the enviable reputa- 
tion of producing no dust, and no odor, and of requir- 
ing a minimum amount of labor on the part of the 
user, is certain to prove a boon to the dealer who sells 
it. For this reason, the Nickel Plate Stove Polish 
Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, urges stove dealers 
to write for particulars 
and a sample can of its 
Black Jack Stove Polish, 
a can of which is shown 
in the accompanying il- 
The 
affirms that this 
ideal for 


lustration. com- 


N 
SMT dey 


ore 
py, AtACK wiry s7 woo00R F HIE 4 
UTE stove poLisH CO-° 


Can of Black Jack Stove Polish, 


pany 
polish is 
stoves, ranges, and stove 


Plate Stove 
Chicago, Il\li- 


Made by Nickel 
Polish Company, 
nois. 


pipes, and that once the 
use d 
The 


polish is said to give a brilliant jet black shine on the 


customers have 


this polish, they will always come back for more. 


stove without causing any trouble or inconvenience due 


to dust or a strong odor. Reports indicate that 
many dealers who are handling this stove polish are 
finding it to be a splendid profit producer and a 
repeating sales article. It is, therefore, thoroughly 
advisable from a business point of view for dealers to 
Nickel Plate Stove 


Chicago, Illinois, for particulars and a sample can. 


write to the Polish Company, 
The company announces that it will gladly supply all 
necessary information, as well as a sample can of its 
stove polish without charge to the dealer. 


er —— 


EMPHASIZES VALUE OF THE SMILE. 


No costly equipment is necessary to introduce the 
Yet it is the 


valuable single factor in business transactions. 


most 
\fter 
all, buying and selling is a matter of like and dislike. 


use of the smile into business. 


The normal human being cannot fail to like the man 
whose smile is spontaneous and sincere. By cultivat- 
ing a cheerful outlook upon life, the smile becomes a 
natural and instinctive expression of the state of mind, 
People like to deal with the man whose eyes twinkle 
with good humor. In the eloquent slang of the day, 
\n artificial smile 
to detect. It 
A genuine smile, however, advertises 


they know that he is on the level. 


is the easiest counterfeit in the world 
fools no one. 
the trustworthiness and geniality of the man whose 


face it illumines. 
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THE WEEK’S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Liberty Screw Company, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, has let a contract for a brick, one story, 060x150 
foot factory. 

The Bemis and Call Hardware and Tool Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, will build a brick and steel 
fireproof, one story, 34x60 foot factory. 

The Newark Wire Cloth Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, is contemplating the construc~ 
tion of a two or three story factory building, 40x60 
feet. 

The American Hinge Company, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 by H. A. Paul, B. Broaddus and Fred W. 


Davis. 
“ee 


RESIGNS TO ENTER DIRECT SERVICE OF 
WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 


After having accomplished much positive good as 
Executive Manager of the Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Organization for War Service, Murray Sargent has 
been called upon to serve the Government directly as 
Chief of the Hardware and Hand Tool Section of 
the War Industries Board. In view of the fact that 
such direct service to the Government is so highly 
essential in the interest of the general war program, 
the Executive Committee of the Organization felt that 
it would be a patriotic duty to accept the resignation ; 
and a set of resolutions was adopted to give formal 
expression to the sentiment, as follows: 

Wuereas, Mr. Murray Sargent, Executive Manager 
of this Organization has been called upon to perform 
official duty for the Government in the War Industries 
Board, and in consequence finds it necessary to tender 
his resignation as Executive Manager becoming 
effective July 1, 1918, 

Be It THererore Reso_vep, That the Executive 
Committee now records its high appreciation of the 
services thus far rendered to this Organization, and 
even in higher degree the service Mr. Sargent has 
rendered to the Government in this critical period. 
Also its recognition of the higher and more important 
service which Mr. Sargent is now called upon to give; 

Be Ir FurtHER ReEsoLvep, That the resignation be 
accepted with an expression of keenest regret because 
of the loss to the Organization but with satisfaction in 
the thought that his services to the Government will 
be of such direct and large value to the General War 
Program. 


o- 





You may not be able to fight, but you can save and 
buy War Savings Stamps. 


HARDWARE MEN HOLD CONFERENCE 
WITH WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD. 

The following statement is authorized by the War 
Industries Board according to the Official Bulletin, 
published daily under order of the President of the 
United States by Committee on Public Information: 

Representatives of the Board have been in confer 
ence with representatives of jobbers in hardware, 
machinery, and kindred lines. Fifty or more men 
from all branches of the trade were present repre- 
senting all the large organizations in the trade, large 
individual concerns, and some affiliated lines. The 
trade pledged full and hearty co-operation with what- 
ever the board might request. Specific suggestions 
were volunteered by the trade for directing the flow 
of their stocks into essential uses. 

Special consideration was given to the subject of 
organizing a small committee to represent all branches 
of the trade and all sections of the country and to sit 
in conference with the priorities committee, the direc- 
tor of steel supply, and other officials of the War 
Industries Board needing its advice or assistance in 
apportioning steel to hardware jobbers, or in main- 
taining, increasing, or reducing dealers’ stocks. This 
plan was favorably received, and it seems probable that 
it will be put into effect by the industry as a whole. 

A form for monthly reports by jobbers of the quan- 
tities sold of the several classes of goods handled was 
placed before the meeting by the director of steel 
supply, together with another form on which should be 
reported orders placed with mills during the same 
period. The jobbers will undertake to know accurate- 
ly the uses to which goods distributed by them are to 
be put, and to discourage the undertaking of work not 
immediately essential, the postponement of which will 
help to relieve the nonwar demands for iron and steel. 
It is anticipated that this report system can be put 
into effect to cover from June 1 on, thus furnishing 
the director of steel supply and the priorities commis- 
sioner with monthly figures which will be of material 
assistance in their work. 





AGREE ON A REDUCTION OF PRESENT 
VARIETIES OF HARDWARE. 





Representatives of heavy hardware and supply job- 
bers held a conference with the Conservation Division 
to discuss the question of cutting out, for the period 
of the war, unnecessary sizes and varieties of articles 
carried by them. Tentative plans were made for 
reducing the varieties of re-enforcing bars, pulleys, 
crowbars, shafting, cast iron pipe, wrought iron pipe, 
davits, bolts and nuts and other materials carried by 
heavy hardware jobbers. 

The trade was requested by the Conservation Divi- 
sion to draw up a specific program indicating the 
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varieties and sizes of the different articles through 
which production can advantageously be confined 
during the war. 


~> 


SUPREME COURT DECISION FAVORS 
WASHING MACHINE INDUSTRY. 








A million dollars will be saved to the washing 
machine industry by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Grinnell Washing 
Machine Company versus Ek. EK. Johnson Company, 
according to the statement of a prominent manufac- 
turer. The Grinnell Washing Machine Company, as 
petitioner in the case, claimed certain basic patent 
rights whose enforcement, it is said, would necessitate 
the payment to it of royalties by practically every 
manufacturer in the industry. The Court decided 
that “no invention is shown in assembling these old 
elements for the purposes declared. No new function 
is ‘evolved from this combination’; the new result, so 
far as one is achieved, is only that which arises from 
the well-known operation of each one of the elements.” 
~o- 


SECURES PATENT FOR A LEVEL. 


Axel J. Skjonsby, Bourkes, Ontario, Canada, has ob- 
tained United States patent rights, under number 1,- 
265,823, for a level, described in the following: 

In an instrument of the 
class described, the com- 
bination with a stock, and 
pivotally mounted 
thereof and 


arms 








\ 
* 


aa 7 1.265.823 
” at 


the ends 
adapted to be turned outward at right angles to the 
length of the stock; of a pendant element’ pivotally 
mounted at the center of the stock and having threaded 
sockets disposed respectively on axes parallel, with its 
pivot and at right angles thereto, and a spirit level car- 
ried by said element for the purpose set forth. 





TELLS STATE OF AMERICAN HARDWARE 
AND METALS IN HONGKONG, CHINA. 


Much interesting information concernipg the trade 
in American hardware and metals in the market of 
Hongkong, China, is conveyed by United States 
Consul General George E. Anderson in a supplement 
to Commerce Reports published by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Among other things, 
the report states that the chief feature of the import 
trade in metals in Hongkong for 1917 was the almost 
dependence upon the United States for 
The demand for all kinds of metals, par- 
ticularly for iron and steel in various forms, was keen 
Hongkong shipyards have been 


complete 
supplies. 


most of the year. 
reaching out for all the materials they could secure, 
and there was a strong demand for building hardware, 
nails, and similar materials, both for Hlongkong and 
for the interior of China. The use of ordinary forms 
of iron and steel was below normal. Supplies in 
many lines could not be had at any price, and high 
prices in other cases made economy necessary; but 
even with this condition to face the United States 
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had much more trade in iron and steel than it could 
care for. 

The strongest demand during the year was for mild 
plates for shipbuilding and for bar steel and iron, hoop 
and all similar materials. The call for wire 
at the opening of the year was rather weak, 


steel, 
nails 
because of a great overstock accumulated early in 
1916, but rising exchange and small imports cleared 
the market in fair shape and the trade in nails later 
became quite brisk, especially for the smaller sizes. 

Hardware coming into the field 
almost altogether American, but, as a matter of fact, 


Hongkong was 
it was all but impossible to secure it from any source 
much of the time. Cutlery of special grades came 
from England in limited quantities, but the supply was 
short at any price. Miscellaneous hardware, locks, 
bolts, nuts, and all similar goods are almost wholly 
American at present, but the trade is far below 
normal. 

The extension of American trade in China and this 
part of the world generally, has been a matter of 
introducing American goods into a field in which they 
were not known or not liked ; of attempting to establish 
trade in competition with or opposition to trade of 
other countries which, through firms of their own 
nationality or otherwise, have built up a trade in their 
special products after many years of effort, expense, 
and experience. After the close of the war, however, 
American goods in nearly all lines will occupy an 
entirely different position in the trade of the Far East. 
As a result of the war, the Far East has been demand- 
ing in the past three years that the United States 
furnish it with goods which it has been accustomed 
to import from Europe, but which it can not now 
obtain there, and this demand has been so strong that 
it has disregarded peculiarities of American trading 

overcome the 
The Far Kast has, in short, reached 


methods and has prejudice against 
unknown goods. 
out for American products, whether the American 
manufacturer was looking for an extension of his 
trade or not. After the war American manufacturers 
working in this field will therefore compete upon much 
more equal terms with European exporters. Amert- 
can goods have been given a chance to demonstrate 
their merit, and they have secured a large and widen 
ing market. 

Unquestionably American trade in the Far East, ta 
both import and export lines, is in a far better position 
than it ever has been not only in volume and profit hut 
in its the 


are commencing to understand the eastern field, and 


relations to future. American exporters 
the eastern importers are beginning to realize that 
trade with the United States is both profitable and easy 
in many lines independent of war conditions and 
independent of war’s influence. 

a oo 


NOW IS THE ONLY TIME THERE IS. 


When a business man gets a good idea, he ought td 
make use of it right away instead of jotting it down in 
his note-book for use on some vague day in the future. 
Strictly speaking, now is the only time there is. 
Putting things off more or less indefinitely is a waste- 


ful habit and leads to inefficiency. 
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By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 
of the War. 


Copyright 1918 by Doubleday, Page and Company. 


CHAPTER I. 
COULD THE WAR HAVE BEEN BLOCKED? 


Viscount Grey of Falloden, while still Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs of Great Britain, 
expressed the opinion to an American diplomat that 
the great war might have been avoided if there had 
been in existence, during that fateful summer of 1914, 
the proposed League of Nations. Such an opinion 
from so responsible a statesman is certainly a challenge 
to a world at war. Not so much a challenge as to what 
might have been, for the angry waters of the past 
have rushed over the dam, but a challenge, certainly, 
to the future. For if the greatest war in history 
could have been avoided, then there is ground for hope 
that all wars can be avoided, or, at least, that the 
danger of their recurrence can be greatly lessened. So 
the opinion of Viscount Grey, particularly in relation 
to the probable world organization that will follow 
peace, is deserving of most serious examination. 

If such a world organization as the widely discussed 
l.eague of Nations had been in effective existence in 
1914, on the basis of the American proposals, what 
would have been its procedure when Austria refused 
to arbitrate its differences with Serbia? To begin 
with, the other nations in the League would have 
instantly joined in applying economic pressure to 
Austria. This would have taken the form of a com- 
plete trade embargo. Manifestly the more complete 
the embargo the more quickly it would have been 
effective. In that respect it is like the blockade. But 
if the League of Nations had been organized and its 
International Court established it would have had both 
the authority and the machinery to make the trade 
embargo complete. The nations in the League would, 
of course, have had their diplomatic representatives 
in Vienna. They would have notified the Austrian 
Government that the League had declared an embargo 
against Austria; that the embargo would continue in 
force until Austria took her case against Serbia to the 
International Court in accordance with her pledge to 
the League; that, furthermore, if Austria continued 
her recalcitrancy and persisted in her preparation to 
take her case to war for decision rather than to court, 
she would find their combined military and naval 
power on the battle line by Serbia’s side. 

The economic pressure against Austria would prob- 
ably have proved too strong to be resisted. In 1912 
the total export and import trade of the dual empire 
amounted to $1,277,000,000. Against this an embargo 
would have been raised by the nations of the League. 
And in connection with checking and, to a great 
degree, stopping this vast volume of trade, other 


repressive actions would have been taken against 


with the outsid 


This would hay: 


Austria-Hungary. Communication 
world would have been interdicted. 
affected immediately the mails, the 
cable lines, the telephone and wireless communications. 


telegraph and 


Trains would have been stopped at the Austrian 
border. Foreign exchange would have been sus- 
pended, along with foreign trade. And Austria 


Hungary would have stood in the eyes of the world 
a self-confessed, international outlaw, a country with 
which other countries would refuse to have commer 
cial intercourse, or any communication or any relations 
whatsoever. 

This would have been the pressure from without 
and it would have been accompanied, beyond question, 
by strong pressure from within. For it is impossible 
to suppose that many people in Austria would not have 
been exerting a powerful public opinion, meantime, 
against their government. Leaders in every section 
of Austrian life and society—in business, in finance. 
in the press, in the church, in the government itself 
would have known the cause of all these drastic meas- 
ures aimed at their country, and many of them would 
have stirred the people to demand that it be removed. 
When it was seen that the cause was Austria’s refusal 
to keep her pledge, made with other nations, to take 
an international dispute to the International Court, 
an act of sheer outlawry, it is impossible to believe 
that Berchtold and his ministers could have ridden 
the storm of protest that would have arisen. And 
especially would this appear to be «the inevitable 
reaction of the Austrian people, because their protest 
against their government’s stand before the world in 
the indefensible position of an outlaw, would be given 
insistent force by their own uncalled-for suffering 
from the penalty of that outlawry. Even as they 
protested they would be suffering from the economic 
pressure of the world visited upon them because their 
government had refused to keep its word. And behind 
the economic pressure they would have seen clearly 
the combined military and naval power of the |eague 
of Nations as an oncoming vengeance against out- 
lawry, ready to be used, if the economic pressure 
failed, to compel Austria to obey the law and take her 
case against Serbia to court. 

The conclusion is unescapable that pressure from 
within would have been exerted and that it might have 
proved: to be as powerful as the pressure froin with- 
Between the two millstones, it is reasonable to 
had ground into her 


out. 
believe, Austria might have 
consciousness the truth that “righteousness exalteth a 
nation” and that a pledge when made must be kept. 
The flaw in the armour of this hypothetical case 1s 
doubtless the war policy of Germany, At least the 
nations of the Entente Allies will be slow to believé 
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that anything short of war could have stopped the 
war spirit of the militaristic party in Berlin, when 
“der Tag,” for which preparation had been made for 
forty years, at last dawned. But the League of 
\ations strong enough to coerce Austria, through 
either economic or military power, which Viscount 
Grey manifestly had in mind, would have included 
Germany; and it is such a league, with Germany 
included, that has been assumed in the illustration 
presented. As to the violence of this assumption for 
the Germany of 1914 there would be wide divergence 
of view. But for Germany in January, 1918, her 
Imperial Chancellor, Von Hertling, has stated officially 
that “the Imperial Government is gladly ready, when 
all other pending questions have been settled, to begin 
the examination of the basis of such a bond of 
nations.” And the “basis” has been indicated clearly 
by President Wilson—‘We fight for the things we 
have always carried nearest to our hearts, for the right 
of those who submit to authority to have a voice in 
their own government, for the rights and liberties of 
smtall nations, for a universal dominion of right by 
such concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself free.” 


CHAPTER II. 


WHAT WILL END THE WORLD WAR? 


Sut the great war came, as all the world knows. 
Economic pressure has been a vital factor in it from 
the beginning and it may prove to be the decisive one. 
Nation after nation has joined the fighting lines until 
the spring of 1918 finds twenty-three of them engaged. 
In the fullest sense it has been an international war. 
It was caused by the defiance of public law by Ger- 
many. That was and is the supreme issue. There 
were, to be sure, many auxiliary causes, but the over- 
shadowing cause was the assertion by an autocratic 
power that it could employ military force to destroy 
the law of nations. When the Imperial Chancellor of 
Germany made that assertion in support of the actual 
invasion of neutral Belgium, the challenge was made 
that the democratic nations had to meet, if they were 
to continue democratic. 

While it is true that the United States did not join 
in resisting this first challenge, although a great part 
of its citizenship believed it was the duty of the gov 
ernment to the declaring 
Germany’s lawless purpose to defy the public law of 
the seas by the submarine, was resisted. So this 
country is in the war with the Allies, in support of 
the democratic principle that autocratic military power 
cannot defy international law. It is this issue that 
makes the war one between autocracy and democracy. 
And the war must be won, in the much-quoted because 
defining phrase of President Wilson, to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” 


do so, second challenge, 


From the beginning of the war, economic pressure 


——_ 
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has been a potent force and has been used in many 
ways, both new and old. Every nation engaged found 
it essential to place its whole industrial organization 
on a war footing. This has gone forward, in a quick 
progression, through industries to individuals. While 
Germany was able to effect a highly controlled organi- 
zation, through autocratic power, more quickly than 
her enemies, they have all steadily developed and mob- 
ilized their resources for war purposes. 

So as the war has gone on it has been manifest that 
economic power, as a war measure, was being engaged 
as completely as military power. And the end will 
come, so many observers believe, through the effective 
use of superior economic force, victory resting with 
the nations that possess that superiority. Of course 
the Allies are fully aware that they possess that supe 
riority and they are determined that it shall be so used 
that they shall be the victors. 

The sea power of Great britain has been the dom- 
inating in enforcing economic pressure, 
through its use in intercepting Germany's imports and 

In order to make this power as effective as 
possible the American doctrine of continuous voyage, 
developed in the prize courts of the United States 
during the Civil War, was adopted by both England 
By this doctrine, if the ultimate destina 


agency 


exports. 


and l*rance. 
tion of a cargo was proved to be an enemy port, that 
fact established its enemy character and made it liable 
Proof had to be established in prize courts 
But swiftly the 


to seizure. 
under the rules of international law. 
ocean-borne commerce of Germany was reduced and 
practically destroyed. The resulting pressure upon 
Germany and Austria has been widespread and most 
This has been shown in innumerable ways, 
the 


severe. 
such as the rationing of the 
hunger strikes, the reports in the German and Austrian 


civil population, 
papers, as well as through reports from contiguous 
neutral countries. While the actual figures of loss, in 
both the export and import trade, are not available 
they unquestionably represent a total so staggering 
that the most 


disastrous blows dealt 


their effect can be considered one of 


the Central Powers during 


the war. 
In addition to the blockade work of the [:nglish 
Navy, the whole economic power of the British En 


pire was invoked in January, 1916. Every self-gov 


erning dominion, every colony, every part of the 
mpire responded by boycotting German trade. The 
result was an embargo at the source, the form in which 
economic pressure can be made most drastic. Trade 


black lists were issued, restrictions were placed on the 
shipment o.1 raw materials, coal ports were closed to 
ships that carried pro-German cargoes and presently 
a world-wide boycott was in force against Germany 
her Allies that constantls 
increasing pressure until the war ends 


and will continue with 


(To be continued. ) 
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SELLING GOOD TOOLS HELPS DEALER 
ENLARGE BANK DEPOSITS. 


Hardware dealers who have consistently studied the 
needs of mechanics who use high grade tools are to be 
found with gratifying regularity at the receiving tell- 
er’s window of banks in the act of depositing real coin 
of the realm to 
their credit. Dif- 
ferently phrased, 
this that 
the hardware merchant who acquires a reputation for 


V.&B.MFG.CO. 





Vaughan and Bushnell Hollow Punch. means 
selling dependable tools and who gives correspond- 
ingly good service acquires a line of customers whose 
good will and confidence in him constitute an ex- 
tremely valuable asset of his business. Standardized 
tools backed by intelligent advertising are a steady 
source of income, as for example the tinners’ tools 
made by Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, two of which are shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

The tinners’ tools manufactured by this company are 
declared to be drop forged and oil tempered. They 
Both the 
rivet set and the 


have polished ends and black finished body. 


f Sx, NRE G.CO. 


hollow punch are 
said to be drilled 
accurately, and 





Vaughan and Bushnell Rivet Set. 


therefore, are guaranteed to give satisfactory service. 
Hardware dealers who specialize in high grade, stand- 
ardized tools for tinners, carpenters and other skilled 
mechanics will do well to get into correspondence with 
the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Company, 
2130 Carroll avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Graphically il- 
lustrated catalogs, descriptive literature, ang price 
quotations will be sent to interested retailers on re- 
quest. , 
+2 

STATES THAT THE CORBIN AUTOMATIC 

SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS ARE 
UNIVERSALLY USED. 

It is by no means an easy task for a manufacturing 
concern to have its products introduced and used in 
all parts of the world. The products must necessarily 
be of a high grade. Otherwise, the company may as 
well give up its ambition to make them known the 
world over. Besides the products being as near per- 
fection as possible, the service rendered by the manu- 
facturers must be absolutely dependable. Together 
with these two factors must go hard work on the part 
of the company 
—an earnest 
and honest ap- 
pseu, efaae Aawematin,geree tactueeplication to its 

task. The man- 


Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut. 
ufacturers must realize that world wide fame for their 
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products is not a matter of days, weeks, or even 
months. It is a matter of years. 

Consequently, when any manufacturing company 
finally earns the distinction of having its products 
recognized throughout the world, dealers should be 
glad of the opportunity to deal with that concern, be- 


cause it means profits to them. Hardware dealers are, 
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therefore, advised to consider the claim of the Corbin 
Screw Corporation (The American Hardware Cor- 
poration, Successor), New Britain, Connecticut, re- 
garding its Corbin Automatic Screw Machine prod- 
ucts, one of which is illustrated herewith. The Com 
pany declares that these products have been used by 
both large and small industrial concerns in all parts 
of the world for many generations and that they have 
long been recognized for their uniform high quality 
and unfailing efficiency. The manufacturers further 
aver that not only have their products been recog 
nized for their merits, but also the efficient and de 
pendable service rendered by the organization behind 
them. Dealers may receive full information regard- 
ing these products by writing to the Corbin Screw 
sritain, Connecticut. 
oe 
INDICATES SALIENT CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE TRUE SALESMAN. 


Corporation, New 


There are.certain distinguishing qualities in the true 
salesman which differentiate him from the mere wage- 
earner and which constitute a lesson for all who are 
ambitious to succeed in the world of business. The 
true salesman dresses neatly, but avoids being over- 
dressed just as much as he does untidiness, At a 
casual glance he appears to be exactly what he is—a 
substantial, well balanced business men who has a duty 
to perform and knows just how, when and where to 
perform it. 

He looks through clear eyes at the goal he wishes to 
achieve, then travels toward it along a straight line. 
His methods attract attention, but they are not spec- 
tacular by any means. He is just a hustler, and a 
thorough worker. There is brightness and intelligence 
in his eyes, and a spring in his step. He is a down- 
right good business man, and every inch of him looks 
the part. 

He is neither sullen nor breezy. He fares forth 
looking for business and is not ashamed to let the fact 
He is popular with all classes 
because he radiates manliness. Not a whine ever 
comes from him. He is as modest when triumphant 
as he is courageous in defeat. He is solid in his pur- 
poses, and firm in character. 

Merchants are always glad to see the jobbers’ real 
salesman. He neither wastes their time nor his own. 
He is full of enthusiasm, and his head is full of helpful 
He is never short on ideas in merchan- 


be generally known. 


information. 
dising, and is ready to make practical suggestions 
which the merchants are glad to get. He renders them 
real service. 

He never grumbles about the weather nor business. 
Darkness gives way to sunshine for him. Hope and 
cheerfulness are his chief characteristics. Being con- 
fident of himself he has the happy faculty of inspiring 
it in others. Watching him at work, one cannot help 
but think, “There is a man who knows his business?” 
He is active in both body and mind but he guards his 
health, and keeps himself in perfect trim to do his 
work thoroughly at all times. 

The true salesman is dependable under all condi- 
tions. He makes it a point to do exactly what he 
promises. The average merchant says to him, “Oh, if 
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he says he'll do a thing he'll do it all right.” He takes 
care to keep himself posted on all the live topics of the 
day, but he never attempts to impose his knowledge 
on others. Ask him a question and he will give you a 
straight, clear answer. 

He is familiar with the plans of manufacturers, 
reads their literature and their advertising in the maga- 
zines and newspapers; talks with the manufacturers’ 
salesmen to get first-hand knowledge of their selling 
points ; knows all about special deals and changes in 
prices ; watches general conditions closely and advises 
with merchants as to the proper course to pursue. 

He never enters into controversies about politics, 
nor discusses any subject which will give rise to heated 
arguments ; he knows full well it is neither good form, 
nor wise, to do so when bent on business. 

Suppose we pick out a composite type of the true 
salesman, call him “George” and follow him around 
for a day or so? We can go right along with him if 
we wish, but, be it known, we will have to keep mov- 
ing at a lively clip because George is no laggard. 
George likes company if they can keep the pace, but he 
will tolerate nothing which interferes with his busi- 
ness. He will tell you, “If you are going, let’s go!” 
And if you fail to move quickly he will leave you be- 
hind. 

His present territory permits George to get home 
every Saturday night. This assignment came to him 
as a reward for his good work and loyalty to his house. 
He makes every minute during the week count for 
something, because he is devoted both to his company 
and his family. At home each Sunday he relaxes and 
enjoys himself fully because his conscience is clear. 

Long experience has taught George that one day is 
as good as another on which to sell goods. When the 
sun shines, or the rain pours, he knows that the right 
goods can be sold when offered in the right manner. 
Because of his constant salesmanship each day aver- 
ages out satisfactorily, and it is never necessary for 
him to bring forward some pre-dated orders merely 
to make a showing. Each day takes .care of itself 
under his skillful guidance. 

The firm, he appreciates, pays him for faithful serv- 
ice, and they have confidence in him. They expect him 
to send in orders, and he has no intention of disap- 
pointing them either. Each Monday morning he can 
be found on the firing line busily engaged with some 
merchant even before some of his competitors have 
left home. He either eats his breakfast early enough 
to catch the first train out, or waits until he has reached 
his first town to do so. He believes firmly in the old 
adage, “The early bird gets the worm.” 

George steps briskly into a store early Monday 
morning, and the first thing he hears is a merry, 
“Hello, George—how’s everything ?” 

“O, I’m feeling tip-top, and prospects are brighter 
than a fire-fly,” he responds cheerfully. “How is 
everything moving in this good old burg?” 

“I can’t complain,” answers the merchant. “They 
came pretty near cleaning me out last week ; Saturday 
was one of the best days I ever had.” 

“Say, but that is bully, isn’t it?” George says. “Gee 
whillikens, but I am glad I brought along.an extra 
order book. Here is right where I camp until things 
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are arranged to make this store look as puffed up as 
a bloated bond-holder.” 

“That won’t hurt my feelings one little bit,” replies 
the merchant. “You see, George, I figured you were 
due here this morning so I got down early to fix up 
my list; I’m almost through with it—see if there is 
anything I have overlooked ?” 

George pulls off his coat, lays his order book and 
price list on the counter, and gets busy. As he writes 
down the different articles from the merchant’s list 
he makes suggestions from time to time. The mer- 
chant draws up a chair, and assists George with the 
order. George knows his business thoroughly, and the 
merchant realizes that he will assist him with quan- 
tity, quality and prices in making selections. 

The true salesmen, of which George is a very rep- 
The 


woods are full of them. In these days when real serv 


resentative type, are not scarce by any means. 


ice 1s both demanded and rendered, there is room for 
more of them. \And as the reward for loyalty and 
faithful and intelligent work is absolutely assured to 
all workers the time is not far distant when there will 
be but few, if any, of the other kind in existence ; it is 
going to prove a genuine case of the survival of the 
fittest. 


-e- 


INVENTOR ASSIGNS PATENT RIGHTS FOR 
RAZOR BLADE SHARPENER. 


Charles Rauch, St. Louis, Missouri, assignor to the 
Twinplex Sales Company, St. Louis, Missouri, has ob 
tained United States patent rights, under number 1,- 
265.950, for a razor blade sharpener described here- 
with: 


a fe w 39 In a sharpening ap 








pliance of the charac- 





hoz ter described, the com 





bination of a pair of 





1,265,¥56. 


oscillatory sharpening 
elements, a movable blade holder having a rider, a 
reciprocity bar, a handle, an operative connection be- 
tween said handle and bar to reciprocate the latter, ac 
tuating means connecting said bar and elements to 
oscillate the latter by the reciprocation of the former, 
means on said bar co-acting with the rider to hold the 
blade in the blade holder against said sharpening cle 
ments, and means to shift the blade holder at each 
change of direction of rotation of said elements, sub- 
stantially as described. 

~ 


CONVINCING OF OTHERS NECESSITATES 
CONVINCING OF ONE'S SELF. 


It is impossible for any business man, or for any 


man, to convince another person of the truth and 
merits of his proposition unless he himself believes in 
his proposition heart and soul. Before one can con- 
vert someone else, he must first convert himself. An 
uninteresting or unconvincing explanation on the part 
of the business man shows that he himself does not 
believe his proposition to be a worthy one. The effect 
on the hearer is obvious. 
“oe 
Serve abroad or serve at home. Buy War Savings 


Stamps. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
~WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








WINDOW DISPLAY OF SILVERWARE IS 
PART OF ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN. 

There are some articles sold by hardware dealers 
which are more useful at one season during the year 
than at others. Common sense suggests, therefore, 
that if the dealer wishes to display such articles in his 
window, he do so in the appropriate season. Most, if 
not all, hardware dealers understand at least this much 
about window exhibits. There are many articles, 
however, which are equally useful at all seasons dur- 
ing the year, and the display of such articles does not 
It depends upon the busi- 





depend upon the seasons. 


but also because the company which presented it 
exhibited good business judgment by taking advantage 
of opportunity when it knocked. This exhibit was 
arranged by C. B. Hunt, Jr., for W. J. Pettee and 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. It was 
awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE Recorp Window Display Competi- 
tion. At the time this display was put in, the silver- 
ware company was conducting an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign which included the locality in which this 
company is situated. Other companies kept right on 
with their business, and allowed the large silverware 
company to do all the advertising and publicity work. 
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Window Display of Silverware, Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Display Competition. 


ness judgment of the store owner. It is in such cases 
that many dealers fall down on the job. When it 
becomes a question of using their own brains, they 
immediately send out a call for help. They ask for 
certain rules to cover every case, and failing to obtain 
these, and compelled to rely on themselves alone, thev 
make a mess of everything. They either display the 
same things too often and without enough variation of 
arrangement, or they neglect important articles and 
feature those which are comparatively unimportant. 
The result is that the show window, instead of being 
a source of continual profit and a magnet to draw 
people to the store, tends to keep them away, and thus 
is a direct loss. Such a condition is truly deplorable, 
for the window display, wisely and opportunely used, 
is a great factor in building up a successful business. 

The window display shown herewith is important 
and interesting not only for its splendid arrangement, 


Arranged by C. B. Hunt, Jr., for W. J. 


Pettee and Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


This company, however, decided immediately not to 
let this chance for bigger business slip by. It deter- 
mined to do its share of advertising, and, knowing the 
value of a good window display, prepared the accom- 
panying one as a part of the advertising campaign. 
The results of the display proved an ample compensa- 
tion for the work done by the company. 

The background was of a silver gray finish with 
cream colored panels. The stands were finished to 
match the background. 

Brown velvet was used on the floors, draped from 
stand to stand. 

Pictures, cut-outs and advertising cards all added to 
the sales producing effect of the exhibit. 

One of the most important features of the display 
was the fact that every article had a price tag on At. 

Praise is due to the arranger for his skill in pre- 
paring the window display, and to the company for its 
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judgment and foresight in grasping the opportunity 
for increasing its sales. 


IOWA MAN OBTAINS PATENT RIGHTS 
FOR A DOOR HANGER. 





George M. Piper, Cedar Falls, lowa, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 1,- 
265,952, for a door hanger described in the following: 

The arrangement of doors 
hinged to each other and to a 
jam of a doorway, with a swiv- 
eled, rule-joint hinge connection 
of the outermost door to a car- 
riage on an overhead track, 
whereby the doors can be swung 
to any open position without shifting the parts of said 
hinge connection to or beyond a dead center, and 
whereby the doors may be located in or beyond the 
plane of the track. 






1,265,952. 


2@-o 


DISCUSSES THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD 
WRAPPING AND SHEATHING PAPER 
TO THE HARDWARE DEALER. 





Every hardware dealer admits that the quality of 
the goods he handles is an important factor in the 
building up of a successful business. There are many 
dealers, however, who do not realize the importance 
of rendering good service. Many of them have a 
rather vague idea of what this includes. The good 
will of the customers is a very delicate proposition. 
Sometimes, a steady customer will become excited and 
stop trading at a certain store for what seems to be 
a mere trifle. Some will say that human beings are 
very sensitive, and are easily offended as a general 
rule. Others atribute the difficulty of a dealer to 
please all of his customers to the fact that our natures 
are decidedly queer and unexplainable. But, whatever 
the reason is for people being easily offended at what 
seem to be trivial matters, the fact remains that such 
a condition exists. The wise hardware dealer does 
not waste any of his valuable time trying to figure out 
or analyze the causes for the demanding of exactness 
in every little detail of service by his customers. In- 
stead, he tries to remedy all the little faults in the 
service given at his store, as well as the greater faults. 

There is one detail of service which to many dealers 
seems unimportant, but which is frequently the cause 
for making a customer dissatisfied. We refer to the 
kind of wrapping paper the dealer uses. If the wrap- 
ping paper is of an inferior quality, the sharp corners 
of the hardware article which the customer has pur- 
chased will force its way through it, and very likely 
tear the clothes of the buyer, or in some other way 
The result is that the customer 
becomes angry and stops trading with that particular 
dealer. It is up to the hardware dealers, therefore to 
take care of this detail of their business, even though 
it may seem to be inconsequential. 

In order to insure security and safe delivery for 
their packages, and to prevent their customers from 
becoming dissatisfied because of poor service, the 
Brown Company, Berlin Mills Company, Successor, 


inconvenience him. 
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Portland, Maine, suggests to hardware dealers that 
they investigate the merits of its Nibroc Kraft Wrap- 
ping Paper. The Company states that this paper com- 


bines great strength with unusual pliability and 
smoothness. The texture of this wrapping paper 
makes it extremely tough and durable. Anything 


wrapped in this paper, aver the manufacturers, is well 
protected. They also state that this paper is made 
at their own mills from pure sulphate kraft pulp of 
their own manufacture. They make the pulp and the 
paper, and every process of each is under their con- 
trol, thus insuring, they maintain, constant, uniform 
high quality of product. 
extra strong for its weight, and also very economical. 
The appearance of the Nibroc kraft wrapping paper 
is claimed by the manufacturers to give packages and 


This paper is declared to be 


bundles a refinement and style peculiar to itself. Deal- 
ers may obtain a neat Nibroc sample book by address- 
ing a postal to the Company. 

jut the Nibroc wraft wrapping paper is not the 
only product which the Brown Company makes and 
which it declares to be of importance to hardware 
Another one of its products is the Bermico 
this 


dealers. 
Sheathing Paper. 
paper is made of long, clean fibre, rosin sized ,and free 
from filler. that this 
sheathing paper has the strength to withstand tearing 
The Company 


The Company claims that 
The manufacturers also aver 


easily, and that it cannot disintegrate. 
claims that Bermico gives perfect insulation from heat, 
cold, and dampness, that it will last as long as the 
building on which it is used, and that once used, it is 
bound to bring repeat orders, It is, therefore, declared 
to be of utmost importance to hardware dealers to 
Nibroe kraft 


wrapping paper, and the Bermico sheathing paper. 


obtain particulars regarding both the 


Detailed information may be obtained by addressing 
The Brown Company (Berlin Mills Company, Sue- 
Maine. 


cessor), Portland, 
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PATENTS A GARDENING TOOL. 


John Phillips Oldroyd, Ealing, England, has 
cured United States rights, under 


1,266,523, for an implement or device for use in gar- 


pro- 


patent number 


dening operations: 
A gardening tool com- 


s 


SSS <—f .e prising a pair of relative 
—— oS OS Op eevee, elongated, piv 
~;~~. otally connected jaws, 
l zone? é . 
” trough-shaped in trans- 


verse section and meeting at their oposed side edges, 
together with guide means for preventing relative lat 
eral twisting of said jaws during use 

“*- 


ADVERTISEMENT FULFILLS PURPOSE. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harpware Recorp: 
Kindly discontinue my advertisement in the classi- 
fied column. It has fulfilled its purpose by securing 
just the kind of a man I wanted. 
Yours truly, 
C. W. Force, 


Hardware and Heating 


(Jakland, Nebraska, June 16, 1918. 
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GETS PATENT FOR CLOTHES WRINGER. 


Under number 1,265,840, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Byron A. Walker, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, assignor to the Lovell Manufacturing 
Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, for a clothes wringer 
described herewith: 

In a clothes wringer the 
combination of a frame includ- 
ing a top bar with a keyhole 
slot therethrough; a pressure 
nut having a projection there- 
on adapted to pass through said 
keyhole slot and to lock on the 
underside of the cross bar by rotating movement away 
from the slot; a pressure screw arranged in said nut; 
a pressure roll; a spring adjusted by said screw oper- 
ating on said presser roll; and a plate secured to the 
top of the cross bar and bridging the projection in the 
keyhole slot to prevent the expulsion of the nut when 
the projection on the nut is turned into register with 


the projection in the keyhole slot at the bottom of the 





bar. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM IS HELPFUL. 


When expressed in friendly tones and without any 
signs of impatience, constructive criticism is helpful. 
To show an employe where he is wrong or lacking in 
efficiency does not mean to hurl invective at him or 
to speak to him in a voice of anger. More flies are 
caught with honey than with vinegar. Using praise 
of his good points with advice for overcoming his weak 
points is certain to stimulate his ambition to improve 
himself and, therefore, is the best method to accomplish 
the desired end. Always it is well to bear in mind that 
slave-driving cannot accomplish anything other than 
the creation of sullen resentment. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 

PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 

AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 








The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 


27,062.—A company in Brazil wishes to be placed in com- 
munication with American manufacturers and exporters of all 
kinds of merchandise. Payment will be made in 90 days. 
Correspondence should be in Portuguese. References. 

27,064.—A company in Brazil desires to secure agencies 
for the sale of wire of various kinds, tools, iron and steel 
bars, hardware in general, cutlery, etc. Payment will he made 
against documents at destination or will be arranged at New 
York bank. Correspondence may be in English. Rejerences. 

27,066.—A man in Italy desires to purchase or secure an 
agency for the sale of parts and accessories for bicycles. 

27,069-—A man in the United States who is representing 
a firm in England desires to purchase and secure an agency 
for the sale of hardware, iron products, etc. References. 

27,072—A Belgian firm in China wishes to be put in touch 
with American manufacturers and exporters. No particular 
line is mentioned. 

27,080.—An established stationery and novelty shop in 
Bolivia is in the market for silver-plated flatware and hollow- 
ware. Catalogs and price lists are desired. References. 
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27,083.—A firm in Italy wishes to buy all kinds of brushes 
Catalogs and samples should be submitted wherever possibl 
Correspondence should be in French or Italian. Reierences 

27,087.—A man in France desires to represent American 
manufacturers and exporters of hardware. Correspondence 
should be in French, Reference. 

27,094.—An agency is desired by a man in France for th: 
sale of hardware, etc. Correspondence should be in French 

27,095.—A chamber of commerce in French West Africa 
wishes to receive catalogs and price lists in regard to all kind: 
of tools for carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons; iron and 
enameled ware for kitchen use; flour sifters, corrugated and 
patent roofing, etc. Correspondence should be in Frencl 
If not possible for catalogs and printed matter to be in 
French, a letter in French should accompany same giving al! 
proper information. 

27,096.—A man in Spain wishes to secure an agency for 
the sale of American goods in general. Correspondence may 
be in English. Reference, 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Hardware Association of the Carolinas, Asheville, North 
Carolina, June 25, 26, 27 and 28, 1918. T. W. Dixon, Secre- 
tary, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio, Chitten- 
den Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, July 23, 24 and 25, 1918. W. J. 
Kaiser, Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 

Tennessee Retail Hardware Association, Nashville, Aug- 
ust 6, 7 and &, 1918. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 Boulevard 
Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 7 and 8, 1918. Ray- 
mond Marsh, Secretary, Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4, 5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 


Wisconsin. ae 
RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 
lowa. 


C. C. Farnsworth has sold his hardware store at Denver 
to the Standard Hardware Company of Tripoli where the 
stock is being taken. 

R. E. Stenzel has purchased H. E. 
stock at Lake Park. 

William F. Helwig has sold his interest in the Brogham- 
mer and Helwig hardware business at Ossian to S. T. 
Kittlesby. 

W. R. Johnson will open a retail hardware store in Wiota. 

FE. M. Rex has sold his hardware and implement store at 
Superior to George Antone. 

Kansas. 

The Irvin Knox Hardware Store is 
location, 414 Commercial Street, Emporia. 

R. Glasgow is. establishing a hardware store in the new 
Halsell and Grantham Building at Baxter Springs. 

The Cash Rummage Store, Salina, will open up a stock 
consisting of hardware, harness, etc. 

Missouri. 

Harry Knight has moved the Medlin stock of hardware 
to his building on West Second Street, Holden. 

W. L. Wilson has purchased the stock of hardware at 
Wet Glaize owned by Henry Polly and will add it to his 
stock of goods in Crocker. 

H. C. Varney has traded his hardware stock at Trenton 
to Frank Lowry. 


Schwager’s hardware 


now at its new 


Montana. 
Grayson Brothers, dealers in hardware, implements and 
general merchandise, at Antelope, have suffered a severe 


fire loss. 
North Dakota. 


The Johnson Hardware and Implement business at Gwin- 
ner has been purchased by Fred Saftrom and John Ek. 
The stock of hardware of M. O. Strom and Company, 
Lawton, has been sold to the Home Implement Company. 
Oklahoma. 
The Fox Hardware Company has rented the building at 
Purcell formerly occupied by Batts Brothers. 
Oregon. 
The Farmers’ Supply Company, Connell, has been incor- 
porated for $3,000 to deal in hardware, etc. 
Texas. 
The Croley Hardware and Furniture Company, Gilmer, 
has sold its stock to J. W. Croley. 
Washington. 
E. M. Adams has purchased the Zimmer Hardware and 
Furniture Store at Kelso. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 











AUCTION FOR PAIR OF SOCKS BRINGS 
MORE THAN TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS 
TO THE RED CROSS. 


Praiseworthy manifestations of loyalty, enthusiasm, 
and generosity were exhibited by the delegates to the 
recent convention of the National Association of Auto- 
mobile Accessory Jobbers at the Homestead, Hot 
An auction was held for a pair of 
In the 


Springs, Virginia. 
socks, the proceeds to go to the Red Cross. 
auctioning off of these socks the understanding was 
that the amount bid by each person was to be paid by 
It was noteworthy that every delegate present 
made a bid. The socks were finally auctioned off for 
$3,986.33, the total amount collected amounting to 
more than $10,000. 


him. 


aes 


GETS PATENT FOR SHOCK ABSORBER. 


Andrew P. Hawn, Goodland, Indiana, assignor to 
The H. & D. Company, Goodland, Indiana, has se- 
cured United States patent rights, under number I,- 
264,923, for a shock absorber described herewith: 


———— 


1,264,928 











A shock absorber for vehicles comprising a vehicle 
spring, a connecting device and a lever, the connecting 
device connected at one end to the vehicle body and at 
its other end to one end of the lever, the other end of 
the lever pivotally connected to the vehicle axle, the 
vehicle spring connected to the vehicle body and at one 
end to the lever intermediate its ends, the vehicle 
spring and lever arranged so that the prolongation of 
the vehicle spring in its normal position lies beneath 
the pivot point of the lever. 


“e+ _ 


SELECTING A STOCK OF ACCESSORIES 
REQUIRES CAREFUL JUDGMENT. 


In discussing the question of the sale of automobile 
accessories with several prominent hardware dealers, 
a remark was made by one of them that this line is 
always a profitable line, and that the hardware dealer 
who takes in a stock is sure to succeed. One of the 
older and more experienced merchants expressed the 
opinion that the statement should be qualified, and that 
the sale of auto accessories is always profitable when 
the articles are wisely chosen and are purchased at 
the right price. There are many manufacturers who 
are putting out automobile accessories, but a great 
deal of it is cheap, and unless the hardware dealer is 


careful and uses good judgment, he will be apt to take 


in accessories which will break or otherwise prove 
their inefficiency as soon as they are put to the test. 
The dealer who sells such accessories will not be able 
to obtain the good will of the autoists. He may have 
a large supply, but if the accessories are poor in qual- 
ity the business in this line is bound to be a failure 
sesides making sure that the accessories are capable 
of performing their functions satisfactorily, the dealer 
should exercise care in deciding what accessories to 
One of the important accessories is a tool 


There 


handle. 
kit. 


are various kinds of kits containing different assort 


The kits usually come in canvas rolls. 
ments. One popular kind contains a hammer ball spin. 
an adjustable wrench, a screw driver, a combination 
plyer, a cold chisel, a punch, and several straight 
wrenches. If the dealer so desires, he can buy the 
canvas rolls himself, and fill them with his own tools. 
It is also advisable to keep a supply of empty canvas 
rolls on hand which will carry tools in numbers of 12, 
24, and 306. 

Wrenches and wrench sets are other important ac- 
cessories. There are many different styles and sizes 
of wrenches manufactured. Certain kinds are sold in 
boxes, others in assortments, and still others are sold 
The 


wrenches to fit the different 


loosely. dealer should take in a supply of 


makes of cars. Some 
dealers measure the nut on the car of some friend and 
then take in those sizes. Most of the manufacturers 
supply large sample boards with hooks on, which hold 
about six wrenches of a kind. These may be used for 
display purposes. 

: _— 


PATENTS A COVER FOR RADIATORS. 


Under number 1,265,429, United States 


rights have been granted to Frank Marian Cockrell 


patent 


and James Mercur Rockwell, Liberty, Missouri, for a 
cover for radiators described in the following: 

A protective cover for 
radiators, the same be- 


ing formed with an 
opening, and a curtain 
and curtain roller sup- 


ported below the open 
ing so that the curtain 





may have movement in 


1,265,429 





——__--——.. an upward == direction 
over said opening, a pullcord attached to the free edge 
of the curtain, guide means for the cord adapted to 
guide the same through a radiator and a motor hood, 
said guide means including a pulley, and means to 
mount the pulley on a radiator near the top, and flap 
on the cover near the top forming a pocket into which 
the edge of the curtain may extend, the said flap being 
adapted to cover the said pulley when the latter is 


mounted in position. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











The idea suggested in the advertisement shown here- 
with is an appropriate one at this time of the year. 
On the strength of it alone, the Company should be 
able to make sales of the article advertised. This is 
the season when such dainties as ice cream, ices, sher- 
berts, frozen custards, etc., are very popular. It is 
very hard to find a person who does not care for any 





TIVE BEST DESERT 


OF ee 








For her summer dainties, Ice 
Cream, Ices, Sherberts, Frozen 
Custards etc. We supply Freezers 


of standard mauufacture and in several sizes—ca- 
pacity of one quart up to gallons. If you like these 
delicious dishes it will pay you to see our stock of 
Freezers 


“HARDWARE THAT WEAPS 


Wolford Hardware @ 


PHONE 
406 Linton, Ino. 


Vincennes Sr 














It is apparent, therefore, that an ice cream 


which is much in demand right 


of these. 
freezer is an article 
now and that the hardware dealer who advertises such 
an article should increase his profits considerably. 
l‘or this reason, even though there are faults in the 
copy, the Company should be given credit for adver- 
tising such a profitable line at this time. This adver- 
tisement is of the Wolford Hardware Company, and 
appeared in the Daily Citizen of Linton, Indiana. 
There are a few suggestions which we desire to offer 
for the purpose of helping the Company in their ad- 
vertising in the future. 

In the first place, care should be taken to spell all 
the words correctly. A mis-spelled word even in 
small type produces a bad effect upon the reader. He 
loses some of his respect for the Company. In this 
advertisement the word dessert is incorrectly spelled 
with one “s’’, instead of two. This may seem to be 
a trivial matter, and it may not in this particular case 
do any harm, but very often it causes the buyer to 
form an unfavorable opinion of the advertiser. 

\nother defect in this copy is the unnatural arrange- 
ment in the illustration at the top of the advertise- 


“é 


ment. It is hard to imagine people allowing an ic 
cream freezer to be placed on the table. The proper 
effect could be obtained by having the illustration of 
the ice cream freezer placed in another part of th 
advertisement. The price of the freezer should have 
been given 

We have no desire, in offering these suggestions, to 
belittle the Company’s advertisement, for we do not 
believe that it deserves such treatment. ‘ 

siden lillian 

The advertisement shown herewith is what is known 


as the business card advertisement. Some of the 
larger firms who always use a great deal of space in 
advertising do not have occasion to 


However, this does 


their newspaper 
make use of this kind of copy. 
not mean that such advertising is without its functions. 






Guttering, Spouting, Roofing and 
Warm Air Furnaces 

R. F. HUBER Tinner and Rooter 

[llinois Auto Repair Go. 


Joth Phones 733 2019 Western Ave. o% 


Roatestedtratp toate stecteatectoateatectoateateads 


In one sense, this kind of copy is like a business card 
It introduces the advertiser to the reader 
a reminder to the latter whenever he has 
former 





oredr eieeteatoatoatoeteety 


rey 


in purpose. 

and serves as 
some work to be done in the line in which the 
However, it is stronger than a business 
people in a 


is engaged. 
card and reaches a great many 
than the advertiser could reach by 
Sometimes advertisers ask how often 
The answer 


more 
shorter time dis- 
tributing cards. 
it is advisable to use this form of copy. 
to this question may be found in the name given to this 
kind of an advertisement. A business man would not 
keep on giving his card to the same people. Neither 
is it advisable to use the business card advertisement 
The argument is often advanced that the 


repeatedly. 
no appeal and, 


business card advertisement carries 
consequently, will be quickly forgotten by the reader. 
However, if the advertisement is attractive and fre- 
quently repeated, the reader will not forget about the 


He will most likely make a memorandum 
and his 


advertiser. 
of the name of the advertiser, his occupation, 
address and telephone number. 

The advertisement shown herewith is of the [llinois 
Auto Repair Company and is reproduced from the 


Commercial Star of Mattoon, Illinois. It is made 
attractive by being set in bold type and by the border. 
It is a good example of a business card advertisement 
which is strong enough to create a favorable :mpres- 


sion upon the reader. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








OFFERS CRITICISMS OF PIPELESS WARM 
AIR HEATER. 

Considerable difference of opinion prevails concern- 
ing the usefulness of the pipeless warm air heater and 
its effect upon the warm air heater industry. That 
it has certain limitations is generally conceded. That 
it has no legitimate place in the industry is vigorously 
denied by manufacturers who produce this type of 
heater. At the recent annual convention of the Na- 
tional Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Association 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Professor J. D. Hoffman, 
Director Department of Practical Mechanics, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, declared: 

A review of the fatal statistics of the warm air pipe sys- 
tem, together with the recommendations of many of the deal- 
ers who feel a greater degree of assurance in pipeless instal- 
lations, has given the public the right to believe that there is 
a greater possibility of satisfactorily heating their residences 
by the pipeless system than by the ordinary method; and | 
am not throwing bouquets at the pipeless warm air heater 
either, even though the most of the manufacturers are mak- 
ing them now in increasing quantities. In small residences 
where recirculation only is desired, and where the house plan 
is open and a central heat supply may easily reach all the 
rooms, the pipeless warm air heater is an economy and no 
doubt gives satisfactory heating service. In the average house 
plan, however, its installation is questionable. Take as a sim- 
ple illustration, the bath room. This room should nave the 
possibility of the highest temperature and the best ventila- 
tion of any room in the house. With the pipeless system it 
is impossible to heat this room without recirculating the bath- 
room air, a procedure that is seldom advocated by any heat- 
ing engineer. In addition, the ventilating possibilities are nil 
Such rooms should always vent to the attic and because of 
their usual location on the second floor of the house require 
special attention. 

There can be no question of the disinterestedness 
and fairness of Professor Hoffman. Consequently, 
his statements deserve to be taken upon their merits 
without making any discount for probable prejudices 
in favor of either side of the controversy. Another 
student of the question is Valentine A. Fath of the 
Wrought Iron Range Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Mr. Fath has lately been gathering statistics upon the 
subject and he submits his conclusions in the follow- 
ing letter: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarDWARE REcorD: 

In the past few years in my travels covering many 
states, | have noticed increasing sales of the pipeless 
I wish to be frank in acknowledg- 
I have also noted, especially in the past 


warm air heater. 
ing this fact. 
two years the intense prejudice sentiment voiced by 
the legitimate warm air heater dealers who freely ex- 
press their opinion of the menace and injustice this 
type of warm air heater is doing in competition with 
the sale of regular warm air heater installations. 

It seems that the legitimate warm air heater dealers 
have been slow to take up the pipeless warm air heater, 
but have carefully observed the operations of the first 
few pipeless warm air heaters that were sold and in- 
stalled in their vicinity, and in many cases have tested 
them cut and have heard the statements by the users 


and on this information have formed their own opin- 
ions as to the real merits of this type of warm air 
heater and therefore have refused to take them up. 
In some cases the dealers have taken up the pipeless 
warm air heater but have offered them for sale only 
at owner's risk; this practically has resulted in no 
sales for the dealer. 

from my own observation and the information 
gained from the dealers, | find that the pipeless warm 
air heaters are sold in most cases by dealers or indi- 
viduals not regularly in the warm air heater business, 
and who do not run a sheet metal shop. I found a 
variety of pipeless warm air heater dealers were car- 
penters or contractors, implement dealers, general 
merchants, garage men, plumbers and pump men, de- 
partment and dry goods stores, furniture houses, and 
in one case a butcher, in another a doctor, and still an- 
other an undertaker. 

The better and more conservative warm air heater 
dealers seem to be fearful of what the outcome of 
the pipeless warm air heater will result to in the fu- 
ture. 
it will do immense damage to the warm air heating 


In many cases their opinion seems to be that 


interests, and ultimately result in the replacement of 
these warm air heaters by steam or hot water plants. 
Many of these warm air heaters have in the past two 


years been remodeled into regular pipe warm air 


heater installations. In some cases they were re 
moved entirely and replaced by 


heater installations, and in a few cases by hot water 


regular warm air 


and steam plants. 

It is plain to any reasonable and thinking person 
that the pipeless warm air heaters in the majority cases 
are sold under false pretenses, by the illustration 
shown in the catalogs and pamphlets issued by the 
makers and by the most glaring, untruthful statements. 
The conservative dealer is not willing to back up this 
“rot” when a prospective customer is interviewed. 
Therefore he loses out and a sale is made by the pipe 
less competitor, who in so many cases is an innocent 
victim equally as his customer 1s. 

During this year on a trip covering many states, 76 
called on 315 legitimate warm air 


towns, | have 


heater dealers and interviewed them. In 43 cases | 
found they were selling a few pipeless warm air heat 
ers or at least were trying to and had samples on the 
floor. In 272 cases the dealers condemned and criti- 
cised the pipeless warm air heater. In 14 cases the 
dealers were somewhat enthusiastic and were boosting 
the sale of pipeless warm air heaters more on account 
of defeating their pipeless competitor. In 29 cases 
the subject of pipeless warm air heaters was not dis 
cussed, 

| have always been an advocate in boosting the 
cause for warm air heating, ventilation and fresh air, 


hetter warm air heaters and above all better installa 
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tions. I cannot for the life of me see where the pipe- 
less warm air heater is doing anything to, uplift the 
warm air heating system. I believe the time is ripe 
for the legitimate warm air heater dealers to arouse 
themselves and declare themselves in protest against 
the pipeless warm air heater. 
Yours very truly, 
VALENTINE A, FAtu. 
oo 
GIVES FOUR IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 
THE HANDY PIPE. 


Catalog number 39 issued by I’. Meyer and Brother 
Company, 1313 South Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois, 
contains, among other important features, a statement 
of four of the principal facts regarding the Handy 
Pipe, made by this company. 

First, the manufacturers inform us that their warm 
air heater pipe is made to prevent fire from over- 
heating wall pipes. 

Second, they state that this pipe is made with a large 
ventilating space between the inside and outside pipe, 
a current of air passing between them from the base- 
ment to the top of the register head where it is dis- 
charged into the partition above. 

Third, the company explains that the most distinc- 
tive feature of the Handy Pipe is the connecting slip 
which is made longer than the ordinary double wall 
pipe, being 134 inches long and so arranged that it 
will fit together without any effort on the part of the 
installer. This is of special importance where pipes 
are put into old houses. Indeed, it is quite plain that 
even if the original cost of the pipe were greater, the 
saving of labor would still be great enough to produce 
a saving in money. 

Finally, the company 
states that the Handy 
Pipe is fully covered by 
patents, and that every 
conceivable style or size 
is carried in stock. The 
regular lengths are 58 
inches, 51 inches, 20 
inches, 12 inches, 10 
inches, 8 inches, 6% 
inches, 5 inches, 4 inches, 
and 2 inches. For the or- 
diary stack of average di- 
mensions only two lengths 
of pipe are required, but 
any length can be made 
very easily with the dif- 
ferent short pieces or 
with the adjustable joints which can be adjusted from 
6% inches to 12 inches. . 

Dealers and installers who write to the manufac- 
turers may obtain interesting and instructive litera- 
ture, including the Handy Warm Air Heater Estimat- 
ing Book Number 40. This book is a very valuable 
one, and the information contained therein will save 
time and labor for the dealer or installer who uses it. 
The company announces that to those not accustomed 
to estimating warm air heater work, it will make esti- 
mates of everything needed to complete a job. All 





Two Short Lengths of Handy 
Pipe, Showing Method of Con- 


Made by F. Meyer 
Company, 1313 
Street, Peoria, 


nection. 
and Brothers 
South Adams 
Iinois. 
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that the manufacturers ask for is a sketch of the 
building to be heated, the size of the rooms, the 
height of the ceilings, and the location of the chimney. 
The manufacturers also state that they are prepared 
to make estimates for galvanized iron pipe, etc., in 
connection with large systems of heating and ventilat- 
ing, together with registers, grills, and everything 
needed to complete the work. 

The accompanying illustration is of 
lengths of handy pipe, and shows the method of con- 
For particulars dealers and installers should 


two short 

nection. 

address F. Meyer and Brother Company, 1313 South 

Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois. 

ties aman 

DECLARES THAT COMPANY REASONS 
FROM FALSE PREMISES. 


That the best air of a room is at the floor is vigor- 
ously denied by Dr. E. Vernon Hill, President Illinois 
Chapter American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers and Inspector-in-Charge, Department of 
Health, City of Chicago. 
opposing this theory in the following letter: 


He gives his reasons for 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD: 

[ find a very interesting article on page 34 of the 
June 8th issue of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
HARDWARE Recorp. It is an argument advanced by 
the Campbell Heating Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 
in which they state that the best air of a room is at 
the floor and suggest the method of ventilation based 
on this assumption. 


AND 


The entire article is a very good example of clear 
and logical reasoning from false premises and it is for 
this reason that I wish to comment on the same. 

The assumption on which the argument is based, 
namely, that the best air in a room is at the floor line, 
is due to an erroneous conception of the meaning of 
pure air. The writer of this article apparently is 
under the impression that the principal cause of con- 
tamination of the air in a room is by the exhalations 
from the occupants and that ventilation consists in 
supplying air for breathing purposes. This conception 
is one that is still somewhat prevalent, particularly 
among the laity. 

As a matter of fact, air required to replace that 
which is respired by the occupants of a room is a 
very small portion of the amount required for ventila- 
tion purposes and the contamination, if there is any, 
in the exhalations of the occupants is a minute por- 
tion of the contamination found in the air of a poorly 
ventilated room. 

The factors that determine air conditions in an 
occupied room are temperature ; moisture content ; the 
extent of air motion; the amount of dust, bacteria 
and objectionable odors present and the amount of 
carbon dioxide it contains. The latter is considered as 
a convenient index of air supply and not as a measure 
of respiratory contamination. 

The air at the floor line is not the best air in a 
room, as it is too low in temperature and contains a 
high percentage of dust and bacteria. The air at the 
ceiling line is not necessarily the most impure. It may 
be and usually is too warm for comfort but the air at 
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this point frequently is nearer to a desirable standard 
in purity than in other parts of the room. 

In a properly ventilated room the air motion should 
be sufficient to thoroughly mix the incoming air with 
the room content so that there will be practically no 
difference in the purity in any part of the room and 
as little difference as possible in temperature between 
the floor and ceiling. In our experience this is best 
obtained by supply registers being placed on an inside 
wall about two-thirds of the height from the floor to 
the ceiling and the outlet registers in the same wall at 
the floor line. Yours truly, 

A. V. HI, 
Ventilating Inspector in Charge. 
-o- 


PIPE DUCTS ARE IMPORTANT PART OF 
HEATING SYSTEM. 


At practically every convention of sheet metal con- 
tractors and other branches of the warm air heating 
trade, strong emphasis is laid upon the importance of 
the piping equipment, not only as regards adequate 
dimensions but also with reference to the quality and 
durability of material. The Michigan Nested Hot Air 
Pipe made by the Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, is declared to have met with 
wide acceptance on the 
part of warm air heater 
installers and dealers be- 
cause of certain sturdy 
characteristics of manu- 
facture and convenience. 
It is equipped with a 
safety locking device at 
both ends. 
hammering and requires 


It needs no 





Elbow Unit, Michigan Safety Fur- : f ‘te = 
nace Pipe, Made by Michigan no tools our its = 
Safety Furnace Pipe Com- = cembling. The lock is 


pany, Detroit, Michigan. 
employed to prevent the pipe from sagging when it is 
put together, and, consequently it cannot collapse un- 
less purposely taken apart. These are commendable 
features in the present extraordinary circumstances of 
the labor market. Any device which is so constructed 
as to require a minimum labor expenditure for its 
handling deserves careful consideration, in view of 
the necessity of conserving the man power of the na- 
tion for war purposes. Dealers and installers may 
obtain useful information and advantageous business 
proposition by corresponding with the Michigan 
Safety Furnace Pipe Company, Brooklyn and Abbott 
Streets, Detroit, Michigan. 


» — = 
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WORK IS NOT A PAINFUL DRUDGERY. 





There are many men who look upon their business 
as a painful drudgery to be reluctantly endured. 
Eventually if regarded in this light the business turns 
out to be of such a nature. However, when a man 
looks upon his work as an opportunity to be seized 
with joy and made the most of, he will be able to 
reap profits and increase his business. 

nibiietanbadhdiiiisinies 


Luxuries as usual means a victorious Germany. 
Save and buy War Savings Stamps. 
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ECONOMY IS NECESSARY TO AVERT A 
SERIOUS COAL FAMINE. 

Dealers and installers of warm air heaters can do 
a much needed patriotic work by informing their 
patrons and prospective customers concerning the 
latest facts about the coal situation just made public 
by the United States Fuel Administration in the 
following report: 

The fuel budget for the season 1918-1919 has been 
completed by the United States Fuel Administration. 
We know the worst of a bad situation. A detailed 
survey of the coal required during the present coal 
year for war purposes, to keep our industries running, 
and for domestic consumers foots up about 80,000,000 
tons more than was produced last year. This is the 
figure on June I. 

Unexpected Additions to Estimates. 

As our part in the great war increases we are con- 
fronted, from month to month, with unexpected addi- 
tions to former estimates of fuel requirements and 
to greater demands on the man power of the country, 
so that those responsible for the conservation of fuel 
do not feel safe in assuming that the increased demand 
will be only 80,000,000 tons nor in assuming that it 
will be possible to obtain from increased production 
more than one-half of the deficiency. Conservation 
must provide for unexpected contingencies affecting 
both figures of production and of consumption, 

ne has only to remember that the production of 
coal last season was 50,000,000 tons greater than ever 
before in the history of the country and to reflect on 
the enormous added burden the war has put on our 
transportation system, as well as the man power which 
is necessary to produce and distribute coal, to under 
stand that the fuel supply for this year is one of the 
most difficult and threatening problems the war has 
presented. 

All Must Participate in Saving. 

It is estimated that the industries not employed on 
war work will require something less than 100,000,000 
tons of coal. All consumers of fuel, war industries and 
otherwise, must participate in the saving campaign, 
but nonwar industries are especially interested because 
whatever the deficiency turns out to be, it will come 
out of their quota. Hence, the general prosperity of 
our industries and the full employment of labor will 
depend upon saving, by economies and prevention of 
waste, between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 tons of coal. 

In spite of intense efforts to increase the production 
of coal the first five months of 1918 have produced 
only 10,000,000 tons in excess of the same period 
of 1917. If this the 
immense physical task involved in producing 12,000,- 


is considered in relation to 
000 tons of coal per week it is easy to draw the con- 
clusion that this increased demand of 100,000,000 tons 
cannot, to any large extent be met by increased pro- 
duction. 

And yet an actual deficit of half a million tons 
would mean a personal privation and an industrial 
disaster which no one can contemplate with equanimity. 

Only One Answer. 
is the answer? There is only one; it is 
It is the answer Europe has made in 


What 


saving coal. 
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a similar situation—saving coal in every possible way 
and by all of the people. If we wish to avert the 
privations and disaster attendant upon a shortage of 
coal much greater than last year, the most intensive 
measures of fuel economy must be carried into every 
activity of industrial and domestic life, and the co- 
operation of every man and woman in the country 
must be 100 per cent. 

The Fuel Administration has forseen the situation 
represented by these figures, and through its conserva- 
tion division has organized fuel-saving campaigns 
reaching out into every department of our national 
life where fuel is consumed. 

Fuel economy is being given intensive study in 
connection with steam plants and industrial uses. An 
organization is already in existence, provided with 
engineers and inspectors who will visit every one of 
the 250,000 steam-producing plants in the country 
with a view to the improvement, both of equipment 
and firing practice. This is expected to save 20,000,000 
The economical use of power in fac- 
tories be in the hands of organized shop 
committees. The power loads of the public utilities 
throughout the country are being studied with a view 
to readjustments which will result in large saving. 


tons of coal. 
will 


Some Methods of Saving. 

In many cities the isolated power plants which use 
an extravagant amount of coal in proportion to the 
power produced will be urged to obtain more econom- 
ical power from large producing stations. 

The introduction of “skip-stop” schedules on all 
the street raiiways is expected to save 1,000,000 tons 
The consolidation of ice plants will yield a 
Unnecessary outdoor lighting, 


of coal. 
still larger tonnage. 
including advertising signs and display illumination, 
will be reduced. Hotels, office buildings, apartment 
houses, and public buildings are being asked to join in 
rigid economy of light and heat. 

Every American citizen will be asked to clean his 
warm air heater, keep it in repair, and study economi- 
cal firing. Instructions prepared by the highest 
authority will be furnished by the Fuel Administration. 

If everyone joins in this movement, from the owner 
of an industrial plant to the householder with his 
warm air heater and cook stove, if indoor and outdoor 
lighting is reduced to the amount absolutely needed, 
if houses are not overheated, the warm air heater 
dampers properly adjusted, and the ashes sifted, it will 
be possible to save from 50 to 75 million tons of coal 
without serious inconvenience to the American people. 

A saving of 60,000,000 tons of coal is the one pos- 
sible avenue of escape from national disaster. Neces- 
sities of war must be supplied. The coal deficit must 
inevitably come out of the necessary fuel for nonwar 
industries. These industries employ millions of our 
population and furnish the backbone of our national 
wealth. Factories will shut down and men be out of 
work in proportion to the coal deficit. Every ton of 
coal saved will keep 50 workmen from idleness and 
permit an additional creation of several hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of national wealth. 

The Fuel Administration has frankly given to the 
public statistics of an alarming fuel situation. It 
desires to state just as frankly and with all the em- 
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phasis possible that it is in the power of the American 
people through fuel economy to save the country trom 
the effects of the fuel famine. 
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HELPS UTILIZE ALL THE HEAT. 





We are so peculiarly constituted that it is only the 
constant repetition of a truth in varying forms that 
we are able distinctly to visualize its advantages. Par- 
ticularly in these times, it is necessary to accentuate 
the importance of economy from every angle. If we 
are successfully to prosecute the war, no item of our 
resources—no matter how seemingly insignificant— 
must be wasted. The bearing of fuel conservation up- 
on the solution of the problems of supplies for our 
armies, directly and indirectly, is generally well un- 
derstood. What is not so well grasped, however, is 
the imperative necessity of conserving heat, even in 
the smallest units of fuel in order to swell the grand 
total available for the purposes of the war. A device 
such as that shown in the accompanying illustration, 
namely, the combination adjustable ceiling ventilator 





Independent Register 


Ce‘! nq Venti'ator Made by 
and Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Adjustable 


and register made by the Independent Register and 
Manufacturing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, is worthy 
of careful attention because of the claims of its manu- 
facturers that it helps utilize all the heat. A casual 
glance will reveal the method of its use. It can be 
opened or closed according to requirements of tem- 
perature ventilation. In houses where an upper room 
is used only occasionally and where, therefore, it 
would not pay to have an extensive piping installed, the 
use of this register is said to permit the passage of 
sufficient warmed air comfortably to heat such spare 
rooms. Warm air heater installers and dealers who 
are interested in this phase of their industry will re- 
ceive price lists and instructive literature on request 
to the Independent Register and Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 
iipctecenyaiiiiiiin 


MUST EXPECT TO MEET OBSTACLES. 





Every one expects, or should expect to encounter 
some difficulties. Life is not a continuous path of 
roses. However, there is nothing distressing about 
this. If every man who has some business responsi- 
bilities to bear, would lie down and quit as soon as 
any obstacles presented themselves, what a fine pro- 
gressive world this would be! The wise business man 
expects hardships, but resolves to overcome them. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
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PATTERNS FOR SKYLIGHT. 


3y O. W. Korue. 
In our plan of skylight, the one end is straight, join- 
ing to a brick wall while the other end is hipped. Now 
the idea is to first know the length and width. Then 


space the bars 183g” apart fur 18” glass. In the past, 
most workmen have followed the practice of making 
the bars only 4%” or 4” wider than the glass, and in 
many instances, of the same dimension. This causes 
considerable trouble in laying the glass, since the bars 
are not always planted exactly on center, and other 
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times they are not squeezed tcgether as tightly as they 
should be. This compels the workman to chip the glass 
with the pliers and is always a great loss in unneces- 
sary work. 

Therefore, in spacing the bars 183%” on center for 
18” glass, ample room is provided for putty and ex- 
pansion and contraction. 

The hip bars can be drawn on a 45 degree angle, and 
from the vertex, the ridge bar may be drawn to the 
Observe in plan of skylight, that the corner 
This is bet- 


wall line. 
spaces may vary, being 20” in this case. 
ter than to add a small jack bar or fill in the blank 
space with metal. The main thing to lay out in this 
drawing is the hip bars, common bars, jack bars and 
curve. For the former, first draw the end elevation 
view making the line 2’ 2” to suit the pitch of sky- 
“A,” from 
indefinitely. 


light. Then draw the common bar section 
which point draw lines parallel to 2’ 2 
At the top draw the ridge section “B” and at the bot- 
While on the view 


” 


tom draw the lower curb “C.” 
take a narrow strip of paper, X and place it in the posi- 
tion shown. From all points in the ridge “B” and the 
curb “C” project horizontal lines to the paper strip as 
shown. This maintains the elevation view in all its 
points. 

The next step is to draw the part plan, drawing the 
line D-C on a 45 degree angle and pick the points from 
the line N and set them off on line M. Through these 
points draw lines parallel to the center line B-C. Now 
from each point in the ridge section “1B” and the lowet 
curb “C” erect lines, thereby establishing the miter 
lines in plan as shown. The next step is to draw a 
diagonal elevation of hip bar or that position when 
looking at the hip line of plan in its elevation view. 
For this transfer the paper strip X, to the position X,’ 
and then from each point project lines parallel with 
3-C. Then from each point in the miters D and C of 
plan, draw lines at right angles to intersect those on 
the paper strip. This gives the points for drawing the 
miter cuts on both ends of diagonal elevation. The 
line N, with all its points may be transferred to O 
from which the true section through hip “F”’ is de- 
veloped. 

The pattern is developed by picking the girth from 
the section “F” and setting it as 6-6. When stretch- 
out lines are drawn through these points parallel with 
the diagonal elevation, lines are projected from each 
point in miter lines of diagonal elevation. This estab- 
lishes points 1’ 2’ 3,’ etc., also 1” 2” 3” 4,” etc., and 
finishes the pattern. 

The jack bar may be put in place by taking the line 
N and setting it as P which miter lines are drawn as 
shown. These points in miter line D are dropped into 
end elevation, which establishes those miter cuts to suit 
the elevation as at “D.” The pattern for common bars 
and jack bars can then be projected from the end ele- 
vation view as shown. The drawing “E” shows the 
section of half bar as it fits along the wall and is coun- 
ter-flashed. 





Save for the country’s sake. 





Labor and material are essential to victory ; use both 
sparingly. 
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ACTUAL SERVICE TEST IS THE BEST 
GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


When a manufacturing company which makes metal 
sheets desires to prove to the buyers of such material 
that its product is capable of standing the treatment to 
which it is bound to be subjected, it usually resorts to 
what is known as the acid test. Such a test will show 
whether the material of which the sheets are made is 
of the proper quality. The purpose of conducting a 
test of this nature we do not question. 
as other good and well meaning acts are used dishon- 


However, just 


estly by scheming people of low character, so do some 
manufacturers get around the good side of the acid 
test by doctoring their steel sheet products with added 
ingredients in order to enable them to stand an acceler- 
ated acid test. For this reason the buyers should use 
every precaution to see to it that the test is conducted 
on the square, if they wish to rely upon such a test 
entirely. 

However, there is another test which is much more 
reliable than the acid test, even though the latter may 
be conducted in the fairest way possible. That test is 
the test of experience, the actual serv- 
ice test. If a sheet iron product has 
demonstrated by use that it will bear 
up well under the most exacting con- 
ditions, then no stronger guarantee of 
its quality is needed. 

This is what the Stark Rolling Mill 
Company, Canton, Ohio, relies upon 
to prove the worth of the Toncan 
Metal which it manufactures. The 





a. 

“‘Corrosion— " e » pins . _ 22. 

The Cause, the Company claims that it does not need 
Effect, the the acid test. It maintains that the 


Remedy,” Issued 
by The Stark 
Rolling Mill 
Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


fact that Toncan Metal has been in 
use for years on buildings and in 
other places, and has proven satisfac- 
tory to the utmost extent, is sufficient evidence of its 
quality. The company stands ready to furnish 
photographs of the buildings where Toncan Metal has 
been used to all those who are interested. The ac- 
companying illustration is of the booklet, “Corrosion 
—The Cause, The Effect, The Remedy,” which the 
company sends out upon request. It forms a part of 
the exceedingly interesting and helpful literature 
which the company issues. The information con- 
tained in this booklet is of value to all those who are 
interested in the sheet metal industry. Such people 
are, therefore, advised to get in touch with the Stark 
Rolling Mill Company, Canton, Ohio, at once and 
learn something to their advantage regarding the Ton- 
can Metal, and the general subject of corrosion. 





TRUTH IS ALWAYS PROFITABLE. 


The man who wants to stay in business will find 
that telling the truth about lis merchandise is always 
profitable. Customers come back to the man who 
never misrepresents his commodities. They learn that 
they can rely upon the accuracy of his statements and 
that they never need make zllowances for exaggera- 
tion when buying from him. From this condition flows 
a steady stream of profits. 
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CHICAGO SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
HEAR INSTRUCTIVE ADDRESS. 


The pooling of small manufacturing units for the 
purpose of handling war contracts which are too big 
to be managed by any one of the units separately was 
advised by John L. Lovett, Assistant Secretary, Illi- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association and head of the War 
Industries Board of that body, in an address delivered 
at the regular monthly meeting of the Allied Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago, Tuesday 
evening, June 18, 1918, in the rooms of the Hardware 
Club of Chicago, Randolph and Dearborn streets. 

Mr. Lovett gave many striking illustrations and 
practical examples of the principle which he advocated. 
He cited instances of sheet metal work successfully 
handled on a large scale by this arrangement. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed upon the wisdom of main- 
taining intact the existent organization of business, so 
that the manufacturers may be in a position to resume 
their regular operations at the close of the war. He 
pointed out the necessity of such action from motives 
both of patriotism and commerce. 

An informal discussion of present conditions was 
held among the members present. Richard Moreno, 
editor AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD, 
called their attention to the resolution adopted by the 
Master Tin and Sheet Metal Workers’ Association of 
Philadelphia in which the members thereof pledged 
themselves to unite all their shops in one producing or- 
ganization whenever the exigencies of war work made 
such a co-ordination needful. He urged the Allied 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago to 
adopt like measures both in the interests of war effi- 
ciency and for the development of the organization, 
contending that this would demonstrate beyond dispute 
the value of the Association and its superiority over 
individual effort. 





= 
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DESCRIBES MECHANISM AND MERITS OF 
TINNER’S FIRE POT. 





The accompanying illustration shows a Number | 
Firepot for tinners, galvanized iron and copper work- 
ers, plumbers and electri- 
cians. This firepot is 12% 
inches high, 9% inches in 
diameter at the base and 
634 inches at the top. The 
tank is made of heavy 
gauge seamless drawn steel 
reinforced, tinned inside 
and out, anc fitted with 
patented cushion protection 
band which is claimed to 
prevent injury to the base 
of the tank. The tank is 
also supplied with a large 
funnel and filler plug having a dust proof cap. The 
burner is said to be highly developed in generating 
power and heating efficiency, producing a blue flame 
which is free from smoke, easy to regulate, and which 
the manufacturers state gives good results under all 
reasonable conditions, including windy or cold weather. 
The burner is swiveled which permits moving the 





Number 1 Fire Pot, Made by 
Clayton and Lambert Man- 
ufacturing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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flame up or down and is fitted with cleanout plugs, thus 
being easily kept clean. In this firepot, the heaviest 
irons are said to be thoroughly heated, the flame being 
so directed that the heel of the copper is in the hottest 
part of the flame. It is so made that a kettle of lead or 
solder can be melted at the same time that a pair of 
12 pound soldering coppers are heated. The top section 
can be removed, thus producing an open fire which 
can be used as a torch. The firepot with top removed 
pipe apart, thawing 
frozen pipe, wiping overhead joints or removing paint 
and tar from Dealers should the 
Clayton Lambert Manufacturing Company, 


Detroit, Michigan, for their free catalog. 
a 


ART METAL CEILINGS HAVE SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES OF DURABILITY. 


is easily used for taking soil 
roofs. write to 
and 


The Art Metal Ceilings and Side Walls made by 
the Friedley-Voshardt Company of Chcago are all 
produced by machines many of which have been de- 
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Art Metal Ceiling, Made by the Friedley-Voshardt Company, 
Chicago, ‘illinois. 

signed and built for this company for this special 
work. The manufacturers claim that special atten 
tion is paid to stamping. The importance of this work 
cannot be too strongly emphasized, the smallest detail 
being brought out with sharpness and distinctness. 
The company’s plates are made with a full head on all 
four sides, and their being resheared after stamping 
insures a perfect and tight fitting plate. They employ 
their own modelers so that they can make special de- 
signs from architect’s detail. Among the noteworthy 
features of these side walls and Art Metal Ceilings are 
their durability and quality. These ceilings are also 
manufactured from oxidized metal and copper plated. 
The company makes many other products in the sheet 
metal line including finials, weather vanes, ornamental 
heads, garlands, moldings, scrolls, rosettes, balls and 


various ornamental designs in stamped and spun metal. 
Also listed among their wide range of products ts 
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metal rooting of many designs. Dealers who are in- 
terested in obtaining more detailed information should 
write to the Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, Number 33 being a special 
catalog on their Art Metal Ceilings and Side Walls. 
~o- 

MANUFACTURERS AID RETAILERS TO 

GET MORE BUSINESS. 


To ignore the wealth of aid to selling your mer- 
chandise, that is offered free to you by firms who are 
willing to furnish you with ads already written and 
illustrated, is to shut your eyes to big opportunities. 

sy taking advantage of free, illustrated, already 
written ads you can change your advertisement with 
every issue of the periodical in which it runs. Blot- 
ters, post cards, letter enclosures and circulars can be 
Keep these printed sales- 

Your advertising copy 


utilized to bring you results. 

men always working for you. 
and cuts cost you nothing. This is a practical plan 
of direct advertising that not only keeps your name 
regularly before the buying public and builds prestige, 
but that intensively creates new business for you. 
When the manufacturer offers you cuts to be used for 
increasing your take advantage of their 
wealth of practical suggestions for livening your ad- 
Select the cuts that meet your re- 


business 


vertising matter. 
quirements—then use them. 
“*e- 


HOLD FAST TO THE JOY OF LIFE. 
There is one rule which it would be well for any 
man to adopt as a part of his code. That is, to take 
a good, strong grip on the joy of life. 
have to go very far to find happiness. It is constantly 
present, even in seemingly dark places. In fact, there 
A grouch will never 


(ne does not 


is where it is doubly valuable. 
The happy man enjoys life. This applies in 
The pros- 


succeed. 
the business world as well as elsewhere. 
perous business man always finds time to partake in 
life’s pleasures. 


PREPARES SHEET METAL WORKERS FOR 
RAPID ADVANCEMENT IN THE SHIP 
BUILDING SERVICE. 





A large number of sheet metal workers and tin- 
smiths have answered the call of our Government for 
men to help build ships. The number is increasing 
every day. The men in this trade realize that in order 
successfully to combat Germany’s campaign of 
“frightfulness,” we must have ships, and in order to 
be assured of getting enough ships, there must be men 
to build them. The tinsmiths and sheet metal work- 
ers believe that it is the duty of those who possess the 
necessary knowledge and ability for this kind of work 
to volunteer. But, anyone who knows the members 
of this trade, also knows that if they do join the serv- 
ice they do not want to do merely ordinary work. They 
want to advance. It is due to this desire on the part 
of sheet metal workers to forge to the front that we 
have received countless queries from different mem- 
bers of the trade who have enlisted or are contem- 
plating enlisting in the ship building service, asking 
where they can learn the principles which would en- 
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able them to advance more rapidly. lor such people 
it is advisable to attend some good school, or if that is 
not possible, to take a home study course. 

Sheet metal workers who desire information in this 
line may obtain it by writing to The National School, 
Metropolitan Building, St. 
This school is owned by 


louis, 
Missouri. 
(). W. Kothe, a man who has had 
Kaige wide experience in both the the- 


oretical and practical side of pat- 
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drafting, detailing, and so 


Ile conducts 


tern 
forth. 
classes personally, and is now of- 


some of the 


DRAFTING Tas : : ; 
fering special pipe and _ triangula- 





Trade Mark of tion courses which are declared to 
The National School, 
Owned by O. W. 
Kothe, Met- 
ropolitan Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


ing service. This school gives complete home study 
courses which are also undoubtedly of great assist- 
Particulars regarding 


be especially valuable to those who 
desire to advance in the ship build- 


ance to sheet metal workers. 
the different courses offered by this institution will be 
supplied to those who address The National School, 
Metropolitan Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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ADVERTISING SAVES BOTH TIME AND 
MONEY FOR BUYER AND SELLER. 





Advertising is not merely making use of printing 
and pictures in magazines, newspapers, and booklets 
to tell about things for sale, but it is tacking a sign 
on your building, pasting posters on barns, painting 
signs on fences, discovering the North Pole, finding 
“The River of Doubt’”—in fact, it is anything that 
makes folks think and talk about you, of what you 
are, of what you have, or of what you want to do, 
with the idea in mind of ultimately making them do 
what you would like to have them do. 

The question as to who pays the cost of advertising 
and-as to whether advertising is an expense that could 
profitably be eliminated from business is one that is 
being constantly discussed from all points of view, 
and particularly from the standpoint of social eco- 
nomics. It not 
only makes for social economy but it is an educator 


Advertising is a real social utility. 


because it diffuses widely the most vital trade news 
and it is an uplifter because it tends to raise the 
standard of living. 

It has been brought to light recently that the Bu- 
reau of Corporations of the United States Govern- 
ment, in gathering facts concerning the whole sub- 
ject of price maintenance, is investigating the con- 
tention that the millions of collars expended by man- 
ufacturers in nationally advertising their products 1s 
a waste of money that might better be utilized in im- 
proving the quality and reducing the cost to consum- 
ers. They are trying to determine whether advertising 
has a rightful place in economical distribution. 

It can be absolutely proven that advertising serves 
a true economic purpose by reducing the cost of get- 
ting the goods to the consumer. It does this both by 
saving in salesmen and saving in salesmen’s time. It 
does not take as many salesmen nor as much time to 
sell a given quantity of an advertised article as ‘t 
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does to sell the same quantity of an article that is 
not advertised. In business, advertising has developed 
a new type of salesman—the salesman who can intel- 
ligently make use of advertising helps in increasing 
the volume of business. A salesman traveling without 
advertising to help him wastes a lot of valuable time 
and much expense in getting a small volume, but 
through the intelligent use of advertising he can often 
double or quadruple the volume, while his fixed ex- 
pense remains approximately the same. 

From this it will be seen that the average selling 
cost is thereby greatly reduced, for every time the 
turn-over is increased the average for expense is im- 
proved. 

In the old days, before advertising became exten 
sive, a very simple product of manufacture reached the 
ultimate consumer in many and devious ways, and in 
order to create a consumer demand for the product it 
was necessary for salesmen to be employed to demon- 
strate the particular product and to introduce it 
oftentimes in a house-to-house canvass. Advertising 
has stepped in and replaced this cumbersome and 
costly method by telling of the merits of the goods in 
the homes of the people of the world. It has made 
known trademarks and the names of products; it has 
given both buyers and consumers a clear concept of 
the character of a concern and the kind of men who 
are behind it. 

When a salesman undertakes to sell products to 
retailers or jobbers it is not now necessary for him 
to waste a lot of time in explaiming just who the ad 
vertiser is, just what is his responsibility, just what is 
his capacity for manufacturing, and just what is the 
character of the general output. He can cut out all 
of this preliminary skirmishing,and get right into the 
real battle of selling. 

One of the best selling arguments salesmen have 
for the retailer is the fact that advertising saves the 
time of clerks. No dealer can afford to pay his clerks 
to waste their time in endeavoring to convince the cus 
tomer that he should buy one thing when he thinks he 
wants another, and it is advertising that makes the 
consumer want the thing that the dealer has to sell, 
and it is because of this fact that dealers are becom- 
ing to prefer more and more to sell only nationally 
advertised goods. Not only does advertising facilitate 
the distribution of a product by making its general 
selling points well known in advance of the salesman, 
hut it goes farther and does the great work of intro 
duction to the consumer. Advertising is intended to 
help consumption rather than distribution. No mat- 
ter how well plans for distribution of products are 
thought out, unless plans for consumption of the 
product are even more carefully thought out, profit- 
able business will not result. 

No jobber can very long refuse to sell the thing 
that the retailer is continually asking for, and cer- 
tainly no retailer can refuse to carry in stock the 
things that are constantly demanded by his customers. 
In creating a demand for a quality product, we are 
not only building up sales of the particular product 
but we are helping the sale of all kinds of quality 
products, for we are raising the desires and the ideals 
of the people. 
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POSITIVE NEEDLE VALVE SHUT-OFF IS 
FEATURE OF GASOLENE TORCH. 


In addition to the automatic cork check a positive 
needle valve shut-off is the feature of the gasolene 
illustrated, made by Otto Bernz, 
This is declared to be the only 


torch herewith 
Newark, New Jersey. 
torch with pump inside the container which has a posi- 
The pump thus 
equipped is said to be completely safeguarded against 
The 


tive shut-off of this description. 


leaks of any kind, no matter how insignificant. 
manufacturer claims that this is an advantage which 
is keenly appreciated by practical meclianics, the op- 
posite condition being a source of much annoyance, 
frequent complaint and, at times, 
lurid adjectives on the part of those 
who find themselves subject to the 
inconveniences emanating from 
imperfect mechanism. 

\ccording to the explanation of 
the manufacturer, the positive 
shut-off in the Bernz Number 19 


(;asolene Torch is accomplished 





: coy Uitie Gibedite « i 
9 \ th very little difficulty ind 
Gasolene Torch made ciuires no complicated or delicate 
by Otto Bernz, , 

Newark, New Jersey. acljustments. 


It is done merely by 
screwing the plunger down which closes the needle 
valve at the base of the pump and likewise holds the 
plunger down and out of the way. This plainly pro- 
duces the effect of guarding it against dangers of 
breakage or bending. Those who have had much ex- 
perience with torches of this type before the present 
improvement came into use report that much annoy- 
ance and considerable inconveniences were experienced 
by such bending or breakage rendering the pump use 
less and, therefore, causing much waste of valuable 


time expended in going after or obtaining a substitute 


torch. The construction of the Number 19 Quart 
(Gjasolene Torch made by Otto Bernz is asserted to be 
strong and serviceable. The bottom and _ reservoir 


are made of heavy drawn brass and reinforcements are 
added wherever they are necessary to secure sturdi- 
ness of construction and durability of service. Full 
particulars and information concerning prices may be 
obtained from the manufacturer, Otto Bernz, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

; —___—_—_+-9-2 —__ -—___. 


NARROWMINDEDNESS HURTS 


BUSINESS. 


lew things are so harmful to the success of busi 
ness as The 


only faults in his competitor and who condemns every 


narrowmindedness. man who can see 
one who does not agree with him soon acquires an 
unenviable reputation. He is rated a churl and a bigot. 
In the course of time, he develops the habit of viewing 
everything with a jaundiced eye and grows peevish 
Customers fall away from him, His 
Presently he becomes bankrupt 


and irascible. 
business dwindles. 
in purse as he is already bankrupt in mind and heart. 


-“e- 


very time you buy anything people work for you. 


Save labor and materials for the use of the Govern 


ment. 
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HANDLES A STANDARD LINE OF TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES FOR TINSMITHS. 





Although our present war places some hardships on 
those engaged in the business of manufacturing there 
is already manifesting itself a good result which 
causes honest manufacturers to look hopeful, and 
unscrupulous manufacturers to despair. War time 
necessities have brought a demand for elimination 
of waste of time and material. Consequently, manu- 
factured articles which do not give the proper service 
are frowned upon now more than ever before because 
they represent a waste of time and material. It is, 
therefore, important that merchants who wish to keep 
apace with the times should handle only products 
which are capable of giving satisfactory and economical 
service. 

It is on these grounds that the Clark-Smith Hard- 
ware Company, Peoria, Illinois, invites those who 
handle such products as galvanized eaves troughs, cor- 
rugated expanding conductors, tin plate and tinners’ 
tools and supplies to write to it for its latest catalog 
and other information regarding these products. The 
Plecker’s” galvanized eaves 


company avers that its 
troughs and corrugated expanding conductors are 
made to resist rust and corrosion. They are manu- 
factured from Keystone Copper Bearing steel which 
is said to be one of the best metals for these purposes. 
It is further declared that these eaves troughs and 
conductors are practically unaffected by weather con- 
ditions, being exceptionally strong and durable, and 
that they will give many years of satisfactory service. 
The company states that these eaves troughs and 
conductors are not expensive and are worth investigat- 
ing. Full information, including a complete and inter- 
esting catalog will be provided those who address the 
Clark-Smith Hardware Company, Peoria, Illinois. 


PUBLICITY LESSENS COST OF LIVING. 





If there were no advertising the cost of living 
would be higher than it is. Advertising concentrates 
the demand for certain articles on a few well-known 
trademarked lines instead of many different lines as 
formerly, and keeps factories busy. The greater the 
output the less the cost. If we are raising 40 bushels 
of corn per acre the cost per bushel is just about half 
that of a neighbor who produces 20 bushels. Six 
loaves of bread can be baked with the same heat that 
bakes one loaf. 

The same principle applies to manufacturing. Take 
shoes for example. Twenty years ago there were 
3,000 shoe manufacturers. Today there are 1,300. 
The bulk of the shoes sold to the fifty million people 
living on farms and in small towns are made by about 
fifty large manufacturers. The other 1,250 are small 
concerns who make “private branded” shoes. The 
largest concerns making shoes, clothing, hosiery, hard- 
ware, or any other line, are advertising their goods 
under their own name and trademark. They have be- 
come leaders because they give better values and they 
make these values known by advertising. 

As the output increases, the making cost goes down. 
The saving is put into extra quality. As sales in- 


crease the selling cost goes down. This saving on 
selling goes into advertising. Advertising has kept 
prices stationary and in many cases has lowered them, 
besides increasing quality, even in the face of increas 
ing cost of raw materials and labor. 

Naturally, we want to buy where we can get the 
best prices. Therefore, we should always ask for and 
insist upon having advertised goods bearing the mak 


er’s name and trademark. 
oo 


ADVISES AGAINST ASKING QUESTIONS. 





You should not employ interrogation if you would 
make your appeals strong. For example, “Do you not 
think it would be well to do this?” ‘Will you not stop 
to consider?” The appeal should be positive and di- 
rect. “Stop to consider.” “Of course you think it 
would be well to do this or that.” Imagine someone 
approaching you to sell some tickets to a charity sup- 
per, and using an appeal such as: “You don’t want to 
buy a ticket for this or that.” Think how easy it is to 
say “no.” Think, on the other hand, how much easier 
it is to get the response “yes” when you say: “Of 
course you want to help out this or that charity by buy- 
ing a ticket to this or that supper.” The “yes” is al- 
most as sure to come as the “no” is when the negative 


is used. 
oe. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Electric Soldering tron. 
From A. L. Honeker, Wallace, Idaho. 


Kindly advise who makes an electric soldering iron. 

Ans.—American Electrical Heater Company, De- 
troit, Michigan; Apex Electric Manufacturing Com 
pany, 1410 West 59th street, Chicago ; Dover Manufac- 
turing Company, Dover, Ohio; and Presto Electric 
Company, 323 Geary street, San Francisco, California. 

Karbonite Soot Destroyer. 
From A. L. Honeker, Wallace, Idaho. 

Will you please tell us who manufactures Karbonite 
Soot Destroyer ? 

Ans.—Utility Products Company, 408 South 18th 
street, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Tate Infant Bath Tubs. 
l'rom Harris and Wellenkamp, 288 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Please let us know where we can obtain the Tate 
Infant Bath Tubs. 

Ans.—These were formerly made by W. H. Salis- 
bury and Company, 308 West Madison street, Chicago, 
but they inform us that they have discontinued the 
manufacture of these tubs and that they are practi- 
cally unobtainable. 

Excelsior Self Locking Double Wall Pipe. 
From Charles Bernier, 612 South Street, Quincy Point, Mass- 
achusetts. 

Can you advise who makes the Excelsior Self |.ock- 
ing Double Wall Pipe for warm air heaters ? 

Ans.—Excelsior Steel Furnace Company, 118 South 
Clinton street, Chicago. 


Percolator—S. S. & Co. 
From Henson Robinson Company, Springfield, Illinois 


Kindly let us know who makes the percolator with 
the marking, S. S. & Co. 

Ans.—S. Sternau and Company, 160 John street, 
srooklyn, New York. 
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1,265,723. Knife. Gustav A. Bader, Rochester, N. Y. 
Filed Feb. 15, 1917, 
1,265,737. Mop. Laura Frances Bunting, Pocomoke 


‘ity, Md. Filed Nov, 13, 1916. 
1,265,760. Can-Opener. Gomer W. 

Filed Sept. 12, 1916. 

Wire-Clamp. Hans J. 


Edwards, Johns- 


town, Pa. 


1,265,817. Roggenkamp, Firesteel, 


S. D. Filed Aug, 16, 1916. 
1,265,820. Flash-Light. Edward W. Seymour, New York, 
N. Y. Filed Apr. 10, 1917. 


Handle Attachment. 
Filed Aug. 28, 1917. 


1,265,852. B. Wing, Crested 


sutte, Colo. 


Harry 


1,265,866. Expansion-Bolt. Charles N. Ackerman, 
Chicago, Ill. Filed Jan. 31, 1916. 

1,265,886. Door-Latch. Peter J. Cunningham, Jarbidge, 
Nev. Filed Oct. 24, 1917. 


1,265,886. Expansible Reamer. Delano H. Dugar, Elyria, 


Ohio. Filed Feb. 3, 1917. 
1,265,900. Artificial Bait. William A. Foss, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Filed July 31, 1916. 


1,265,915. Auto and Screen Door Latch. George EF. 
Hitchcock, Flint, Mich., assignor of one-third to Myer Brown, 
Flint, Mich. Filed Dec. 19, 1916. 
1,265,967. Utensil-Knob. Joseph Anthony Schlehr, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Filed Mar. 26, 1917. 
1,265,994. Ice-Skate. Frank FE. 
lowa. Filed Mar. 30, 1917. 
1,266,024. Gun-Stock. 
Minn. Filed Oct. 10, 1914. 
1,266,047. 


3rown, Webster City, 


Lawrence F. Kennedy, St. Paul, 
Renewed Aug. 29, 1917. 
Ice-Cream Freezer. Oliver F. Primrose, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Filed Mar. 14, 1916. 

1,266,053. Wire Stretching and Twisting Tool. 
B. Ross, El Modeno, Cal. Filed July 19, 1917. 

1,266,059. Weather-Strip. August C. Schnake, Centralia, 
Il. Filed Apr. 20, 1916. 


William 
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NEW PATENTS. 





























Wesolowski, 
Renewed March 21, 1918 


Latch. Peter J. Detroit, Mich. 
1915, 
Jar-Lifter 


1917. 


1,266,086. 
Filed Aug. 30, 
1,266,112 
riled Aug. 16, 
1,266,138. Adjustable Combined Wood and Coal Heater. 
David Quincy Minar, Upland, Cal. Filed Feb. 25, 1915 
1,266,167. Apparatus for Washing and Cooking. 
\. Sears, Quincy, Mass. Filed Dec. 4, 1916. 
1,266,186. Knife. Frederick L. Warnke, 
Mich. Filed Feb. 16, 1918 
1,266,245. Kitchen-Rack. 
Mo. Filed Jan. 15, 1918 
1,266,249. 


port, Conn. 


Guy W. Ferdon, Cresskill, N. J. 
Russell 
Coonersville, 
Louis, 


Curt H. Fubhrmann, St 


Tool-Holder. William FE 
Filed Apr. 25, 1917. 


Ginsberg, Bridge- 


1,266,289. Kitchen Article. Carl C. P, Lund, Oakfield, 
Wis. Filed Mar. 11, 1918 
1,266,308. Bread Toaster. George C. Peck and lienry B 


Filed Apr 
Willis E 


13, 1917 


Phinney, 


Shields, Schenectady, N. Y. 


1,266,311. Fish-Bait. Coldwater, 


Mich. Filed May 17, 1917. 

1,266,320. Door Closer and Check. Oscar C. Rixson, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Filed July 28, 1915 . 

1,266,327. Hinge for Sashes. Julius J. Schubert, St 


Paul, Minn. Filed July 29, 1916. 
1,266,332. Door-Lock. 
Springfheld, Mo., assignor of one-half to J. S. 
field, Mo. Filed Sept. 5, 1917 
1,266,395. Washboard. John Brommer, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Filed Sept. 13, 1917. 
1,266,412. Oven-Tray. 
Filed Oct. 6, 1916. 
1,266,497. Chimney-Flue Cover. 
Lemont, Ill. Filed Mar. 21, 1916 
1,266,510. Tool. Norman A. McMeekin, Woodsville, N, 
H. Filed Mar. 14, 1916. 


Springless James A. Scroggins, 


Losey, Spring- 


Flora G, Crane, Sandpoint, Idaho 


Charles <A. Larson, 
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OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PRESENT ESTIMATES OF WAR STEEL 
EXCEED FORMER FIGURES. 


Former figures as to the amount of steel required 
for the prosecution of the war have had to be revised 
during the past few days. Cabled orders from 
American headquarters in France call for an enormous 
quantity of steel, including thousands of cars and 
hundreds of locomotives. Estimators who so gener- 
ally failed to calculate the actual needs of the war are 
now estimating the proportions of steel taken directly 
for war purposes and for other needs. The best indi- 
cation of the amount going directly into the war is the 
tonnage distributed under the priorities orders. This 
tonnage is estimated at 3,000,000 tons a month, and 
the estimates are based on the statements made by the 
director of the steel section of the War Industries 
Board. 

The production of steel ingots in May amounted to 
3,256,000 tons, and in April to 3,163,000, which indi- 
cates that there will be‘a narrow margin between actual 
war requirements and the supply. Fifty per cent of the 
steel orders distributed by the War Industries Board 
through co-operation with representatives of the trade 
is said to be entitled to classification in classes A and 
B—that is, steel ordered directly for the Government, 
and by the Government for the Allies. The balance 
goes directly into war industries and is just as essential 
for war purposes as the steel that goes into shells or 
battleships. 

There is some hope of an increase in production 
despite the poor showing made in May, and the handi- 
cap still to be encountered. The daily rate of produc- 
tion of pig iron showed an increase in May, which 
indicates that the fault did not lie with supplies. The 
disturbance of the trade through readjustments inci- 
dent to concentrating on war production is regarded 
as mainly responsible for the decrease in_ steel 
production. 

Production is running close to go per cent of capac- 
ity, and practically all outside disturbing factors have 
been eliminated. These conditions make for steady 
improvement and if maintained will insure an ample 
supply of steel for the war. But even with the most 
favorable conditions there is little ground for hope 
for the less essentials. The “priorities” are taken 
within a few hundred thousand tons of capacity at the 
rate of priority demand, and there is no guarantee that 
this demand will not increase. There is reason, how- 
ever, to expect an increase in the demand. The pos- 
sibility of this development is indicated by the fact 
that, within a week after the statement made by the 
director of steel production at the New York confer- 
ence, the unfilled orders for the war aggregated 17,000,- 
000 tons. An announcement from Washington added 


3,000,000 more to the unfilled tonnage. 


Some interest is beginning to be shown in the coming 
decision as to what prices are to rule after June 30. 
While a few producers have been arguing that there 
should be advances along certain lines, it is almost 
universally admitted that advances, in general, are 
quite out of the question, and there are distinct possi- 
bilities of some reductions being required. The argu- 
ment as to large profits for taxation purposes 
hardly appeals, when the Government itself is the 
chief buyer. No large reductions are at all probable, 
and prices will doubtless be such as to afford excellent 
earnings to the better positioned producers. When 
the Government requires so much material it is im- 
portant that all the productive capacity be employed. 
Nine months ago a somewhat different idea obtained, 
it being suggested sometimes that if the Government 
made prices that would enable 75 per cent of the 
producers to operate it would still be able to get all 
the steel required. Now its wants are much greater, 
reaching out to the last possible ton. 

STEEL. 

The committee of iron and steel manufacturers and 
the War Industries Board have under discussion today 
the price schedule for the period beginning July rst. 
It is known definitely that costs in the next quarier 
will be higher, the freight increases adding from $1 
to $1.50 to the costs of basic materials. The price 
situation, however, is overshadowed by the changes 
involved in the government control of iron and steel 
distribution. 


COPPER. 

The one new development in the copper industry 
last week, statistically considered, was the determina- 
tion of the Government to issue no licenses for impor- 
tations of copper ore except from Cuba, all those 
previously issued having been revoked. The object 
of this ruling is to husband ship tonnage and to compel 
the concentration of ore in South America, \exico 
and other countries before shipment is made to the 
United States. The bulk of copper imported from 
South America is in the form of pig, matte, and con- 
centrates. Now, all of the ore must be treated to some 
extent before being shipped here. This means that 
importations will be delayed but not necessarily 
decreased in tonnage to any important extent over 4 
period of probably a few months. Importations this 
year have been record-breaking and they will undoubt- 
edly continue heavy when South American producers 
have adapted themselves to the new regulations and 
when more ships become available for transportation. 
It is to the advantage of this country to draw all copper 
needed from South America and Mexico where the 
properties have been developed by United States pri- 
vate capital. Less copper ore, however, will be passed 
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through United States smelters, but the refineries will 
not be affected. 

Advocates for an advance in the selling price of 
copper are still active, claiming that an advance in 
the selling price will increase production. It has been 
shown, however, in the last few weeks that production 
of crude copper is record-breaking and that the large 
companies need no stimulus to their present mine and 
smelter operations. Output by the smaller companies, 
it has been shown, under present conditions, of scarcity 
and inefficiency of labor could not hope to increase 
production because of a slight advance in the selling 
price, and they can better assist the general welfare 
by releasing labor which could become more effective 
elsewhere. 


TIN. 

The tin market is quiet. Prices on Straits tin for 
shipment from Singapore are irregular, sellers being a 
little confused as to the effect of the advance in 
freights on cost to deliver. One interest received a 
cable reporting an advance in freight rate of £10 per 
ton. Others are quoting subject to any change in 
freight to be for buyers’ account. The nominal market 
is: July shipment 84 cents; August, September 80 


cents. 
Straits tin for spot delivery by a special arrange- 
ment was offering earlier in the week at 96 cents per 


pound subject to the approval of the urgency of 
buyers’ requirements, the offer being purely as a 
measure of relief for those requiring pure tin for 
important orders. 


LEAD. 

During the present week the trade was somewhat 
startled by an advance to 7.82% cents by the leading 
interest. Most independents were not selling June or 
July shipment and little metal was in the hands of the 
speculative operators. A temporary price was set at 
7-82c, New York. Little metal is available for July. 
June has been strong because of the desire of con- 
sumers to buy metal for shipment prior to June 25, 
when the increased freight rates become effective. 

Chicago market quotations for sheet lead are as 
follows: Full coils per 100 pounds $10.75, and cut 
coils per 100 pounds, $11.00. 

BAR SOLDER. 

A sharp advance in prices is the feature of the 
Chicago market this week, the new figures being as 
follows: Warranted 50-50, per pound 60 cents ; Com- 
mercial, per pound 5514 cents; Plumbers’ per pound 
501% cents. 

SPELTER. 

The market for prime western spelter is strong 
despite the fact that stocks remain large. C. E. Sie- 
benthal, of the United States Geological Survey, last 
week made public figures showing that stocks of 
Grades C and D totaled about 37,500 tons, and that 
consumption was exceeding production at the rate of 
about 2,000 tons a week, which would indicate that 
months would pass before the weight of surplus stock 
would be lifted from the market. Mr. Siebenthal sug- 


co 


gested that smelters close down for several weeks, 
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coincident with a shutdown of mining operations, so 
that the market be given a chance to regain its bal- 
ance. The Navy is inquiring for about 3,000,000 
pounds of spelter. 


SHEETS. 
According to fairly reliable reports, the Government 
is about to place great tonnages to galvanized sheets 
for roofing box cars. While no tonnages have as yet 
been allocated, the orders are said to be under consid- 
eration and may be expected in the near future. One 
maker believes the orders will be so large that he will 
not be able to take on any more galvanized business 
before the first of the year. Several mills here con- 
tinue to ship galvanized to various fabricators for 
additional buildings at cantonments. Heavy shipments 
of black sheets are also being made for powder con- 
tainers. All mills continue to operate at reduced 
capacity on account of the scarcity of sheet bars. One 
mill in the Youngstown, Ohio, district, is operating at 
only 75 per cent, having been ordered to do this by the 
Government until further notice. Whether or not this 
order was served on account of the sheet bar condition 
is not known. 


TIN PLATE. 

The matter of fixed prices of their products for the 
third quarter, beginning with July Ist, is exercising 
the tin plate makers. Producers would be satished to 
have the current price of $7.75 per base box maintained 
provided some plan were adopted by which they 
would be assured of a supply of pig tin at approxi- 
mately 70 cents a pound. Some makers now are pay 
ing as high as $1, and even more for tin whereas when 
the price of $7.75 for tin plate was fixed last November 
tin was bought at about 60 cents a pound. Palm oil 
also has advanced in price, but there is now enough of 
this on hand in the United States to supply users for 
the remainder of the year. 


OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 
may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 
$30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number 1 
cast iron, $27.00 to $27.50, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 
copper, 19 cents; light brass, 1114 cents; lead, 5% 
cents ; zinc, 5 cents ; cast aluminum, 22 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

Control by the Government is practically complete in 
the pig iron market in the south. [urnace companies 
are not attempting to do much business except through 
Government agencies. The production is being closely 
watched, the effort being made to get out as large an 
output as possible. Belief is expressed that the pro- 
duction for June will be as good, if not better than 
last month, though two furnaces are undergoing 
repairs and one recently has gone in. Labor efficiency 
still is below expectations and is having its effect on 
production. Shipments of iron are steady and furnace 
stocks continue to show reductions. Some arrearages 
on old contracts continue. 
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